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THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 


a Heart of Mary is now proposed to the faithful as an object of prayer 
and honour. This form of piety is recent. It came naturally from the 
worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which was strongly revived in the 
seventeenth century and from that time entered the public life of the Church. 
One and the other are part of a post-Reformation trend in Catholic prayer 
and imagery. Each admits of different interpretations. Each appears with 
varying degrees of spiritual content. This will depend on the effect of 
enlightenment and on the rectitude of intention. 

Three broad stages are discernible in the growth of the Marian cult. 
At first it appears in the wake of the larger devotion to the Divine Heart, 
moves then into a separate but restricted way with a few eloquent exponents, 
to reach in our time its fixed, official place in the Church. 

Some questions and misgivings arise. Is all this devotion to give 
another impetus to cheap religious art and to spread mass-produced oleo- 
graphs largely to increase the commercial gain of established groups? 
Will it divert the energy of Catholics into sentimental channels at a moment 
when the world needs vigour, fortitude, and the regal clarity of the mind? 
Will it beget that mood of superstition which you occasionally find in the 
old Catholic countries ? 

Full truth will dissolve such anxieties. There is need in this matter for 
solid Theology and for the traditional Christian culture of the intelligence 
which leads that of the will and heart. There is a call for sincere interior 
disciples. There is room for constant deepening of doctrine by experience 
tightly handled, Doctrine with dogma as its yardstick measures the terrain; 
each soul can furrow this in depth and increase its yield. Certain truths of 
the Faith remain powerless skeletons if they are not brought into life and 
clad with flesh and fibre. 

The parallel with the revelations of the Sacred Heart of Jesus makes 
an excellent starting-point for the inquiry. We know that this cult has 
opened an era in the history of the Church. It does not set up a new 
covenant between mankind and God, but it unfolds a larger, unsuspected 
aspect of Christ’s redemptive function. It has created a new type of sanctity. 
The message of Paray le Monial has given us something human, approach- 
able, strongly encouraging for the weak. It has opened the way for a fresh, 
refined emphasis on the humanity of the Saviour without sacrificing thereto 
the sovereign reality and the majestic rights of His Divinity. His prayer 
for His redeemed brethren is that of the victim offered for their sin and 
accepted by the justice of God. It is efficacious for it is a necessary effect 
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of His redemption. It is now given a new tone, through the dominant | ever 


note of His Heart. 


The Adorable Heart of Christ is the fitting symbol of His omnipotent, | 
compassionate love. His Heart beats out His love in a rhythm divine | 


through the endless ages of eternal glory, and it responds to His desire in 
the mystery of the Eucharist. The heart as a symbol is universal. A 
personality that could be revealed and adequately expressed through it 
would be one of love embodied, enthroned, transfigured. Such is the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Her Heart is the supreme statement of Her love. 
Like the adorable Heart of Christ, it is in Heaven glorious, incorruptible, 
vital. Like the Son, she triumphed over the grave and her body is with 
His before the Father in Heaven. Nothing of her, however, is intrinsically 
divine and adorable as He is. Every part of Christ’s nature is hypostatically 
one with the Word and partakes of the divine by this union. He is God; 
Mary is His creature. Her Heart is not, therefore, deified by essential 
union with a Divine Person. But it shows in the order of symbolism the 
quintessence of her life, her privileges, and her destiny. We can approach 


it because she is a living person. We can come to it as a fountain of grace | 


because of the inseparable links that bind her to the Author of all grace. 
We can draw on it with confidence because of the ineffable love she bears us. 


The whole of Our Lady’s life passed through this unique vehicle of ‘ 


experience. To study it is to acquire a sympathetic and personal acquaint- 
ance with the phases and momentous events of that life. All the actions 
of her earthly existence from her Immaculate Conception to the Assumption 
were ordained to /ove for sin-stained mankind. All the mysteries wrought 


by divine operation equipped her for the final and conclusive act of love—. | 


the sacrifice of Calvary. These actions and mysteries touched her heart 
indelibly. They are written therein forever. For it beats ever eonstant 
and true to the activity of her soul. Our Lady always possessed what the 
Saints have had in fleeting moments or only when they reached the heights 
of holiness—total harmony of soul and body with the working of divine 
grace. Her physical power and emotion were attuned to her mind illumined 
to pierce through the veil of circumstance to the pattern divine and to her 
will braced for this programme of exceptional activity. There was in her 
daily life the plenitude of thought and will matched with strong emotions. 
That plenitude was distilled moment by moment into the vessel of her heart. 

It is therefore the simplest statement of her personality. It sets before 
us in the language of symbolism her singular, unshared, wholly separate 
nature. Hence we find it immeasurable, intangible, inexpressible. We have 
only piecemeal, uncertain insight into human personality anywhere. We 
are but slightly prepared to penetrate the depths of the greatest single woman 
in history. 

According to the Christian creed, Mary is that. All the dynamic powet 
of human nature, all the perfection of its harmonious structure reach in het 
their highest point. Her greatness does not depend on a series of colourful 
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events as does that of many heroes and heroines in history. It flows from 
the essential law of her being, whereby more than any other creature she 
expressed the Godhead. The degree of lasting goodness and beauty in 
any creature is its reflection of God Who is the source of all reality. Mary 
of Nazareth bore a child Who was God. For this stupendous event, 
previous harmony in her life and entire nature prepared her. God, being 
supreme Intelligence, works to a coherent, all-embracing pattern. Mary 
was then steadily lifted to the height where the mysterious marriage with 
divinity would come as a fitting culmination. 

That is seen clearly through the Gospel record. The one point which 
we can fully observe is the summit, visible on the day of the Annunciation. 
It was for Our Lady a momentous crisis, and as such inevitably revealed her 
character and personality. When the weight of a great, unexperienced 
choice is put on a man or woman it will break the fabric or manifest its solid 
texture. Sometimes hesitation, delay, and adjustment may something 
save. In Our Lady’s case there was neither. Her “fiat” was full, appro- 
priate and normal. Simultaneous with her word she had in a physical 
manner the certain realization of a cycle of new all-powerful laws and forces 
converging in and about her. She had the sensation indescribable and 
wholly new of conceiving a child whilst remaining a virgin, of conceiving a 
child entirely of herself, with none of that dependance on a man which the 
feminine nature needs. All this was accomplished in utter solitude, with 
no element of human support. Yet the poise of her powers was constant 
and unaltered. It is, in terms of rational science as well as faith, the psycho- 
logical miracle of all time. But in the life of Mary it was a part of the 
continuous whole. It shows us, in a momentary, compelling revelation, 
her unique greatness. 

This greatness was always locked in her Heart. “Mary kept all these 
things pondering them in her Heart.” We can through it consider her 
endowments and excellence. It combines the tenderness of a woman, the 
fortitude of a heroine, the candour of a virgin, the fruitfulness of a mother, 
the poignancy of a victim, the nobility and magnanimity of a queen. The 
Immaculate Conception and spotless sanctity of Our Lady confer each a 
special glory on Her Heart; so do Her great theological titles add to its 
mystery. As Mother of God and Mother of all men, the Blessed Virgin 
has taken into her soul an experience before which the angels tremble. Her 
Heart has been raised to the Blessed Trinity, there to love the Father as His 
child, the Son as His Mother, and the Holy Ghost as His spouse. From 
that pinnacle of glory it has been opened to embrace all creatures in its love. 
Its effect is deepened and enlarged by the mission of mercy to which she’ is 
called. Her heart is liquid with compassion. 

We meet here the recurring wonder of divine predestination. God 
freely chose the Blessed Virgin Mary and raised her to Himself. The Virgin 
Mother by her nearness to the Deity manifests the same mystery in her 
choice of souls. She calls to special intimacy and favour thosé whont she 
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wills. She has her own compassionate ends and none may know or antici- | 


-f eve 
pate her choice. It always follows the dictates of her Heart which beats in) “ 
unison with the Heart of God. 


The choice of Our Lady is free, spontaneous and sure. It is the focus | =~ 
of her power, which is mighty, constant and universal. Her Heart is the | a 
dynamic instrument of that power. We must relinquish here the senti- . 
mental views that weak, static images create. The force of love flowing = 
from this greatest of women is imperious and triumphant. It sweeps } 
through the ranks of those in union with her, strengthening, uplifting and : 
transforming the impulse of their lives. Her Heart is the sign of love and | a 
power invincible. It is an indefectible force driving the spiritual world | he 
about us. 

What is the fitting honour we may give it? Above all else the exercise “ 
of the theological virtues, placed in our souls at Baptism—Faith, Hope and re 
Charity. We please God and Our Lady more by these virtues than by any / " 
other works, for they adjust most surely our activity to the divine. They H 
unite us with God in our souls and with the design by which He sustains th 
and renews the world about us. Firm belief and trust in the Heart of : 
Mary informed by filial love must inspire all external acts in her service. : 
Otherwise they are meaningless. js 

As a fitting form of homage we are called on to consecrate ourselves to | fi 
the Immaculate Heart. The present Holy Father has given a striking | dl 
example of this in so consecrating the world. The practice may and ought re 
to be taken up by States, families and individuals. Our Lady is sensibleto | | 
the free offering which this act implies. It is an expression and a beginning ie 
of selfless love. It is a recognition of her great privilege and power, and ; 


marks confidence in her real intervention in human affairs. Consecration | 
is testimony to universal royalty of Our Lady, to her intimate connexion 
with the sacerdotal function of Our Saviour, to the compelling power | 
which the language of her heart has over His. 
Imitation follows naturally on the act of offering and gives it stability 
and depth. Mary is, with Jesus, our model, and our imitation of her heart 
must be understood in reference to His. The Christian must have the heart | 
of Christ. He must reproduce in his life the dispositions which it sym- 
bolizes. He must be an interior disciple of His Master learning by likeness. 
The life of the Man-God was designed and fulfilled to make this imitation 
possible. He did not become a human person, for it was impossible to 
leave His Divine Personality, but He assumed our full humanity. This 
assumed nature received its excellence directly from the Infinite Word of 
God. Imitation of it therefore will never suffer the painful embarrassment 
of a mere human model. To imitate a man, even a great hero, for his own | 
sake is inevitably to meet frustration. When the early stages of likeness are 
passed the will yet seeks a satisfaction, communion and support, which no 
creature can give it. Its limitless capacity is left empty and in anguish by | 
created person. Imitation of Jesus Christ’s humanity is but the avenue to 
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union with His divinity which can at once repose and draw out the desire of 
every human will. 

Jesus is the only Ideal of lasting inspiration. He fits the changing 
circumstances of life and always retains the exalted quality of the Good. 
He satisfies the mind and full nature of His lover and yet through His 
divinity provides a motive for endless striving. He recedes ever from our 
weak efforts to follow Him and yet demands the full output of our energy. 
We follow Him in shaping our conduct on His and to help us to that end 
we have the divine revelation of His Heart. For the weak among us the 
Heart of Jesus is the key to His love and imitation. It does not mitigate 
the heroism to which He calls His followers, but it lifts the fear which 
heroism strikes in their hearts. 

All others who stir in us the deep instinct tofvards imitation are to be 
shunned if they do not lead to Him. He is the centre. But there is one 
with whom He shares it. The Blessed Virgin because of oneness with Christ 
has almost His power to attract. She is not God but leads of necessity to 
Him. Imitation of her virtue is imitation of Jesus Christ her Son. She, 
the woman, is the first true enlightening image of Him, the Man-God. It 
is an image free from certain things which His mission needed and which are 
not for us, miracles, divine revelation and other official acts. Her heart is 
an incentive to assimilation. Her essential simplicity and humility remove 
from us all sense of fear. How smooth and harmonious was the way of 
the Virgin of Nazareth! When she was overshadowed by the power of 
God the Holy Ghost, how sure, direct and candid was her grasp of divine 
reality! ‘He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid . . . for He that 
is mighty hath done great things to me.” It is this fixity in the divine that 
we hope to receive from true devotion to her Immaculate Heart. 

MricHakEt O’Carrouit C.S.Sp. 


PARISH RETREATS FOR CHILDREN 


JN February 1944, THE CLERGY Review found space for an article by 

the present writer entitled, “Retreats for Small Children’, in the concluding 
paragraph of which the wish was expressed that “even in our parishes, some- 
thing could be done” in this way. As a result of this article the writer 
learned to his great pleasure of a parish where something had already been 
done, and was himself invited to conduct a week’s retreat for the children. 
Circumstances delayed the accomplishment of this design, but the retreat 
has now taken place and it is felt that Rectors of other parishes may be 
interested to hear of the result. There can be no doubt that as far as could 
be judged exteriorly the retreat was a success, a success due to the zeal and 
wholehearted co-operation of the Rector no less than to the preacher, for 
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342 
whom a parish retreat on such a scale was an experiment as novel as it was) 
interesting. 
As distinct from a mission, the retreat was intended not to flay sin and) th 
induce sinners to repentance, but to strengthen the spiritual life of each) ‘ 
retreatant, to show how the doctrines of our Faith learnt at school should) ¢ 
be brought to life and into life. Hence the essentially doctrinal background| 
to most of the talks. Practical lessons, denunciations of sin, fear of punish. } Q 
‘ment even, may soon be forgotten, but ‘ “Les dogmes générateurs de la pittt”\ 
(to borrow a title from M. Tanquerey) are readily absorbed by a childs) u 
mind and are more likely to remain as a lasting influence. } 
The retreat was not for the children of any particular school, but for all | 
the children of the parish, including those who for various reasons were | 
attending non-Catholic 8chools. Indeed, it was intentionally unconnected} + 
with school, the principal service being at six o’clock in the evening and not ; 
immediately after school. It might be thought that children would not} 
come so readily at such a time, but experience showed that they did come,| | 
regularly and punctually. Indeed, had the service been fixed after school’ : 
many of the retreatants would have been prevented from attending, for in | 
every parish there are many children who attend secondary schools, some- 
times at a distance. It will be readily seen that a retreat of this nature helps | 
to maintain a feeling of union with and loyalty to the parish. 
The first service was held on Sunday afternoon, consisting of hymns, a ; 
short prayer, a talk and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. From | 
Monday to Friday the children came to Mass at nine o’clock and listened to 
a fifteen-minutes’ talk before going to school. The two local convent 
schools co-operated by allowing their children to come in late during the 
retreat. The main service was held each evening, while on the Saturday 
morning the children made their general Communion at a High Mass at | 
which they themselves sang the choir parts, and the retreat finished with | 
solemn Benediction on the following Sunday afternoon. 
On the Sunday preceding the opening of the retreat the Rector prepared 
the way by exhorting the parents at all the Masses to make it easy for the 
children to attend, stressing that for the week of the retreat the church would 
belong to the children. This incidentally gave the children a feeling of | 
their own importance and a sense of pride in their own retreat. On the | 
opening Sunday the preacher spoke at all the Masses to the same effect, | 
explaining the importance of the week to Our Lord, to the children and to | 
the parents. 
The first talk was of the usual introductory nature, but perhaps the most 
important point was the proposal of the “Little Secret”,! a title which 
naturally intrigued the children. 
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1 For the idea of the “‘Little Secret” the preacher is indebted to a most excellent little } 
booklet of the same title, one of a series published by the Capuchin Fathers at 1740 Mt. 
Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. They are useful to priests, religious and lay- 
folk alike, and can easily be adapted for children. 
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The Secret consists in a very short ejaculatory prayer chosen by the 
child from a list provided, to be repeated first thing in the morning, last 
thing at night, and all day long, until it becomes “the breathing of the soul”, 
“Dear Jesus, | love you; Jesus, take my heart and keep it; Jesus, teach me 
to love you; thank you, Jesus, for everything,” are some examples. The 
children, reminded at intervals during the retreat, readily adopted the idea. 
One small boy, almost an infant, came to the preacher and assured him 
that he said his Secret “hundreds of times a day”. It might be found 
useful, when confessions are heard, to ask each penitent what Secret they 
have chosen, and then to impose its recitation a certain number of times as a 
penance. 

Each morning, during Mass, the preacher explained the ceremonies to 
the children and read some of the prayers from the ordinary to them. He 
did not aim at explaining all the ceremonies, nor did he introduce many 
allegorical explanations or historical allusions, which could only confuse the 
children; the aim was rather to give an idea of the structure of the Mass and 
to show its unity with the sacrifice of Calvary. At the end of Mass the 
youngest children withdrew, and those from eleven upwards remained for 
the talk. The first talk was the Foundation meditation of St. Ignatius, 
given in the form of parables which the children themselves could interpret, 
explanations being hardly needed. Special stress was laid on our adoption 
as children of God. 

In the evening, punctually at six, the church filled with children of all 
ages from seven upwards. The talk was a further explanation of our 
adoption and a history of the soul from its creation (like an empty house) 
to baptism (inhabited by the Blessed Trinity). The hymns and the Benedic- 
tion were sung with great spirit by the children. 

Tuesday morning showed life as a journey, with the pitfalls of venial 
sin and the wanderings off the road into mortal sin, leading perhaps to the 
final fall over the precipice into hell. In the evening the history of the 
mansion of the soul was continued, the Divine Guest driven into the inner- 
most room by venial sins, compelled to leave by mortal sin, leaving the 
house in ruins until repaired by confession and absolution. Confessions 
began during the day as opportunity offered. The children were asked to 
bring flowers from their gardens (not bought ones) to decorate our Lady’s 
statue on Wednesday evening, devoted to the honour of Mary, and for the 
altar on Thursday evening, consecrated to the Blessed Sacrament. 

The talk on Wednesday morning was of a practical nature—“I give you 
the end of a golden thread, if you but wind it into a ball...” The thread 
had three strands: gentleness (the characteristic of a gentleman), learning and, 
holiness. In the evening a statue of our Lady, placed inside the altar rail, 
was bright with June flowers, plucked from the gardens, little gifts from 
each home, and God’s work in Mary’s soul was explained and praised. At 
the end of the talk a Big Secret was proposed. Beginning on the following 
Sunday, the children of each family would kneel together at night and recite 
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f 
at least part of the rosary, and they would ask their parents to join.them, | 
Nothing must be said to the parents till Sunday, but on Sunday morning the! 
preacher would talk to them at all the Masses and warn them that the! 
children were going to make the request. The children admitted that this | 
was something big and that it was hard, but they thought they could do it. | 


Thursday morning’s talk was again of a practical nature, dealing with | 





the daily life of the children at home, at schoolandin church. In the evening | 


a larger crowd than ever came to honour the Blessed Sacrament and to / 
hear of Our Lord’s gifts to us in the Real Presence, in the Mass and in | 
Communion, and of the sacrifices these gifts entailed for Him. | 
On Friday evening, in place of the usual talk on the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion, the Stations of the Cross were made, each being explained by the 
preacher from the pulpit. Benediction followed quite naturally as the 
triumph of Our Lord and an act of reparation. It may be mentioned that 
none of the evening services exceeded fifty minutes in length, and the 
morning talk was always restricted to fifteen minutes. The only stories 
told were those in the form of parables, and it was not found necessary to 
keep the children interested by continually appealing to their sense of 


— 


humour. In most children their sense of things divine is even stronger than 


their sense of humour. 
On Saturday morning came the crown of the retreat with sung Mass and 
a general Communion. The attendance again was excellent, and showed 
that it was worth while to ask the children for an extra effort and a special 
Communion on the Saturday instead of on the Sunday. After the Mass and 
thanksgiving in common, a little well-deserved refreshment was provided in 
the hall. 
Finally, on Sunday afternoon, the retreat closed with a talk on vocations 
and a solemn Benediction. To all who witnessed it, the retreat seemed well 
worth while, and one could wish to see it repeated in every parish. The 
writer does not suggest that such retreats have not been given bef6re, and 
in other parishes, but it seems hardly necessary to stress the great advantages 
that could be gained by an extension of the practice. The best time is during 
the summer months, June or July, and the retreat could be repeated at two- 
yearly intervals. What the results are, the Divine Master Himself knows 
best. It may be hoped that the Little Secret will be continued, that the 
Big Secret may introduce family prayers into at least a few families, and 
that some obstacle may be placed in the way of Leakage by showing the 
children that religion is not just something connected with school. To 
some these notes may seem needlessly detailed, but it is the hope of the 
present writer, to whom the giving of such retreats can be but a rare privi- 
lege, that other priests will be tempted to take up the work and other Rectors 
persuaded to have such retreats in their parishes. 
GERARD F. Scriven, W.F. 
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FIAT VOLUNTAS TUA: BLESSED MICHAEL GARICOITS AND 
HIS MESSAGE 


a readers of THE CLERGY Review will perhaps be glad of some 
further information concerning the subject of the canonization decree 
published in the June number.! Blessed Michael Garicoits and the Con- 
gregation he founded are but little known in England, except in the arch- 
diocese of Birmingham, in which the Priests of the Sacred Heart have a 
centre at Droitwich. Fr. Garicoits’ writings too are unknown, even in his 
native country; this is a pity, for he has a message for us all today, whether 
priests, religious or laity. It is our purpose, then, in this article to make 
known in some degree the person, the work, and the teaching of one who 
will shortly be raised to the honours of the altar, and to stimulate devotion 
towards him. 

Michael Garicoits was born in 1797 in the Pyrenean hamlet of Ibarre. 
Of sturdy peasant stock, he seemed destined, like his forebears, to spend his 
life at the ungrateful task of eking out a scanty living at the little mountain 
farm of Garaicotchea. His father refused to entertain the idea of a vocation; 
they were too poor to have such notions. Fortunately, there was Michael’s 
old grandmother living at the farm, and she succeeded in getting him 
placed at the little college of St. Palais. There was no money available for 
fees, so the boy paid for his schooling by domestic work at the presbytery. 
A few years later he was transferred to the college at Bayonne, and at the 
same time “promoted” to domestic duties at the Bishop’s house. In spite 
of his labours he managed to be top of his class—though in later years he 
was heard to say that not infrequently, when he was overburdened with 
manual work, the Bishop himself would help him with his homework. 

1823 saw him ordained, and appointed curate—virtually parish priest— 
to the almost bedridden curé of the little town of Cambo. Here he laboured 
for two years, when he was given the post of Professor of Philosophy at the 
diocesan seminary at Betharram, a few miles from Lourdes. He was soon 
Rector and Professor of Theology as well, besides being confessor and 
director to nearly all the students. However, by 1834 the seminary had 
been transferred to Bayonne; but Fr. Garicoits was left as chaplain to the 
shrine of “Our Lady of the Beautiful Branch”, and to the convent of the 
Daughters of the Cross at Igon, some two miles away. It was his contact 
with these nuns that first inspired him with the idea of founding a congrega- 
tion of his own. From the beginning of his priestly life he had noticed one 
crying need amongst the French clergy: the need for obedience to episcopal 
authority. The “freedom of thought” and “rights of human reason” 
preached by the atheistic revolutionary theorists had, in fact, infected great 
numbers of the clergy with a spirit of independence and insubordination; 
a reaction against this spirit was called for. Fr. Garicoits wished to found a 

‘See THe CrerGy REvIEW, 1945, XXV, pp. 284-285, iitsti‘is~™S 
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society of priests who should be distinguished by their spirit of obedience; | 
who should be at the beck and call of their Bishops, to undertake the work | 
that no one else wanted, and by their example infuse a new life even into | 
those who were not of their number. Thus the Priests of the Sacred Heart 

of Betharram came into being. 

This founding of a religious community was to constitute the great trial | 
of Blessed Michael’s life. That trial consisted in a cruelly ironical situation 
permitted by Providence in order to raise him to the heights of heroic sanc- | 
tity. This priest, whose whole ideal was to establish a body of men par- } 
ticularly distinguished by their obedience to authority, found himself in | 
conflict with that authority, in the person of his Bishop, whom he revered 
as no other man did, and whose difficulties had first inspired him with the | 
idea of his Society. (“If you had seen Bishops weep, as I have!” he once 
exclaimed in a conference to his community.) Bishop Lacroix wanted a 
diocesan society of priests who should have optional vows, and be in all 
things subject to himself; a body of missionaries living in community, with 
complete liberty to depart when they so wished. This conception was as 
far removed as it possibly could be from that of Fr. Garicoits, Nevertheless | 
he obeyed the Bishop with complete submission, trusting that God would 
accomplish His plans in His own good time. “I do not share the ideas of 
His Lordship on certain matters,” he declared on one occasion, “but I obey 
just as if I did.” He died without seeing his ideal realized; it was only in | 
1877 that the society was finally approved by Rome, after a series of super- | 
natural interventions in which the saintly Arab Carmelite, Sister Mary of 
Jesus Crucified, played an important role. 

The work of the new congregation was twofold: diocesan missions, | 
and education, and in a few years there were foundations in many parts of 
the Pyrenean country. In 1856 a small group set sail for South America, to | 
minister to the needs of the thousands of Basques who were emigrating | 
thither, and who, once in America, found no priests understanding their 
language. At the present time it is in the Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and Brazil that the most flourishing centres of the Society are to be found. 
The English foundation dates from the French anti-religious laws of 1903-4, | 
which led to the closing of the schools and the dispersal of their teaching | 
staffs. Later still, in 1922, foreign missions were added to the Sacred 
Heart Fathers’ activities, when they were given part of the Yunnan province |} 
of China to evangelize. The Society also has houses of study at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth and Emmaus—where once again their foundation was brought 
about through the instrumentality of Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified. 

So far little has been said, except concerning his work of foundation, 
to distinguish Fr. Garicoits from any other zealous priest of his time. It is 
partly this that makes the charming feature of his life—that it was so ordinary. 
But if we look more closely, we shall find that his was no ordinary soul, but a 
heroic one. His day began at 3 a.m. with an hour’s meditation, followed 
by the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary; then to Igon for the nuns’ meditation, 
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Mass and Confessions; then, still fasting, back to Betharram where, after a 
hasty cup of cocoa, he gave his theology and philosophy classes. While 
the rest of the community were at dinner, he attended to his correspondence, 
prepared his lectures and conferences, and studied the writings of the 
masters of the spiritual life. The afternoon was occupied in confessions, 
prayer, classes in the school. For he did not leave entirely to others the 
work of teaching. He was well qualified himself for this task; gifted with a 
keen artistic sense and sound judgement, he loved to talk of French and Latin 
literature, of which he possessed a more than ordinary knowledge. Mathe- 
matics too attracted him, and he confessed to having often burnt the midnight 
oil, solving intricate problems, and enjoying himself immensely in the process. 
His one meal was taken in the evening, followed by recreation with the com- 
munity, prayer and meditation. At eleven or midnight his day was over. 

This daily round continued almost uninterruptedly till the day of his 
death, which took place on 14 May, 1863. He was beatified in 1923; and 
his canonization may now be expected at any time. 


In his spiritual teaching Fr. Garicoits may be classed as a disciple of St. 
Ignatius, a Basque like himself. He professed the greatest admiration for 
the Society of Jesus, and even thought of joining it, until it became clear 
that God had other designs for him. For many years his community 
followed the Jesuit rule, while awaiting the approbation of their own 
constitutions. 

It is the weekly conferences given to his priests, and faithfully recorded 
by one of them, that form the bulk of Blessed Michael’s writings. There 
are in addition many letters, mostly of direction. We shall quote from both 
sources what appears to be most characteristic of the man, and hence the 
main theme of his teaching. 

From what has been said of his motives in founding the Priests of the 
Sacred Heart it will not be found surprising that obedience is the virtue to 
which he gives most importance. It is accorded a higher place than humility, 
for example, so that when the two are in conflict, obedience carries the day; 
“You know that I am no better than the ground I tread on; well, if the Holy 
Father were to say to me: ‘In the name of obedience I wish you to accept 
the highest dignity in the Church,’ I should not hesitate a moment.” And it 
was in a spirit of obedience to the Church’s law that he insisted on a perfect 
observance of the rubrics, both in the celebration of Mass and the recitation 
of the Office. 

He was a great believer in slogans and maxims as a means of inculcating 
his teaching. The same short, incisive formulas were reiterated week after 
week, until they became part of the very being of his hearers. To begin 
with, their motto: “Fiat Voluntas Dei”, to which he was fond of joining 
that other saying of the Incarnate Word: “Ecce venio ut faciam voluntatem 
tuam” and the Blessed Virgin’s “Ecce Ancilla Domini”. 

For Fr. Garicoits, obedience is an indispensable condition for the 
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maintenance of order. He finds examples of this truth in the discipline of | 
the army. And what struck him most, in the railway system which was | 
then beginning to spread its network over Southern France, was the neces. 
sity for passengers and officials alike of obeying all orders and regulations; 
“Cross the line by the subway. Keep to the right”—under pain of producing 
chaos. “If the driver refused to obey the signals, what accidents there | 


would be!” As an instance of the contrast between the fruits of obedience | 





and those of disobedience, Fr. Garicoits refers to the state of affairs in our! . 


own country: “Why is England, considered as a political society, absolutely | 

invulnerable ? Because of her love and veneration for the ancient national 
traditions and customs of civil life. For this reason no standing armies ate | 
required, as they are with us. And so the English nation stands firm amidst 
the revolutions with which it is surrounded ... Why is Englarid, con- 
sidered as a religious society, an absolute Babel and chaos of opinions? 
Simply because she has rejected the principle of authority in the Church; 
she has refused to obey.” 

“One of the biggest obstacles in the way of perfect obedience is the 
tendency to see the man only in the superior who commands, and not God 
who speaks in him. ‘Is the superior learned, virtuous ? Are his manners 
rough or agreeable? Does he wish to mortify me or to please me? Does 
he fulfil his duties, or is his life a continual scandal ?? That is none of my ‘ 
business! My business is to obey. ‘But he has grievous failings’, you 
will say. That is another reason for obeying him even better than God 
Himself, if it were possible. God has insinuated the truth of this in Holy 
Scripture by punishing the revolts against His representatives, e.g. against 
Moses, more severely than those directly against Himself .. . We should 
be able to say in all truth, of every one of our actions: ‘I am doing this 
because I wish to do it, and I wish to do it because God wishes me to do it, | 
and I wish to do God’s’ Will and not my own.’ Instead of that, we too 
often say: ‘I am doing this because that superior of ours took it into his 
thick head to tell me to do it.’ ” 

Concerning this tendency to criticize superiors for their personal failings 
and for their apparent want of zeal in eradicating abuses, Fr. Garicoits has 
written a page which might well be pondered by some of our social and 
political reformers: “Do you think there can be a perfect government any- | 
where on this earth? No, such an institution is an impossibility. The | 
most perfect, without a doubt, is the government of the Church, since it is 
divine; and yet, how many abuses, how many disorders in the Church, of 
which the government was instituted by Our Lord, and which is helped in | 
a very special way by the Holy Ghost! What does the Sovereign Pontiff do? 
He tolerates all the evils which it is impossible to extirpate, he bears with all 
that it would be imprudent to attack, he destroys all the evil that he can, but 
with a patience and a slowness that have become proverbial. This reservoit 
of wisdom, learning and experience is never in a hurry; he leaves the conduct 
of affairs to God and to the action of time. Since this is so, banish all these 
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dreams of reforms and improvements; leave everything to Providence and 
to your superiors; bear in mind that the good which is destined to last is 
only accomplished slowly and imperceptibly. Rest assured that there 
will always be abuses and disorders around you, whatever be your position. 
But what can you do about it? The answer is quite simple: do all you can, 
within the limits of your position, to get rid of these abuses, and then remain 
in peace of mind as though everything were at the peak of perfection.” 

This last point leads us to the consideration of another cardinal axiom in 
our Saint’s spiritual teaching. He frequently tells his religious that they 
are to “practise the fullness of charity within the limits of their position, 
Corde magno et animo volenti” (11 Mach. i, 3). “If I am given the lowest class 
in the school, how shall I practise the fullness of charity? First of all by 
mastering the subjects to be taught, then by teaching my pupils with method 
and completeness, without transgressing the limits of my employment or 
worrying about what does not concern me. St. Peter was worrying about 
what did not concern him when he asked: ‘Lord, what shall this man do ?’ 
This called forth a rebuke from his Master: ‘So I will have him to remain 
until I come, what is that to thee?” ... “You ask me for some advice 
on how to make yourself feared and loved by your pupils. Say rather, how 
to make yourself loved and respected; yes, respectful love, respectful affec- 
tion, keeping the golden mean between worldly (often sinful) love on the 
one hand, and hard Jansenistic ‘charity’ on the other, is a sentiment equally 
precious in the eyes of Faith and of reason. «It was a like sentiment that 
dictated the whole conduct of Our Saviour during His mortal life. Why 
has He done so much for us? Because He loved and esteemed us, and He 
wished to make us love and esteem Him, and to make use of this respectful 
love that we should conceive for Him, in order to win our hearts to God. 
You also wish for a respectful affection from your pupils, in order to win 
their hearts to God. To attain this, love and esteem them very much, and act 
in their regard, constantly, as one who loves and esteems them; speak to them, 
teach them, reward them, punish them even, showing your affection for 
them all the time.” 

To another he writes: ““Why worry about your position in life? It is 
evident that God wants you where you are. Never forget that our happiness 
depends on our disposition, not on our position. Ask for nothing, refuse nothing; 
obey, like Abraham, without buss or whys.” 

A clerical student is to practise the fullness of charity thus: “The more 
learned you are, the more apt you will be to form others to piety, and make 
them progress init. Isay to you then: ‘“Aftende, but first of all, s#bi, and only 
secondly, doctrinae’ (I Tim. iv, 16); first, God and the law of charity which 
He is accustomed to engrave in the soul; secondly, science and letters, but 
as means indifferent in themselves and only necessary as being in conformity 
with the dispositions of Providence. I have reason to fear a certain dis- 
order in you: it consists in forgetting the end, and putting the means in place 
thereof. The sciences, the arts, theology itself, must be servants and not 
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mistresses; they must follow, not lead . . . What, then, are the branches of 
knowledge in which a priest must excel ? They are those that will help him 
to fulfil his duties as a man of God and minister of Christ, not those which 
have for their object attractive curiosities—which regard the transitory and 
neglect the eternal. For a priest to know perfectly profanas vocum vanitates 
et falsi nominis scientias, whilst being ignorant of Holy Writ, what could 
be more criminal ? Nunc videmus, says St. Jerome, sacerdotes Domini omissis 
Evangeliis et Prophetis, quotidie comoedias legere (Ep. XX1 ad Damasum).” 

The exercise of charity, then, in its immensity, consists in living up to the 
duties of our state of life, in a spirt of obedience, of absolute devotion to 
the Divine Will. That is the formal element of the virtue: to attach oneself 
to the action of the moment because God wills it. That is what devotion 
to the Sacred Heart means: to imitate Christ in His obedience. “He 
obeyed everyone who had a right to command Him; not only Mary and 
Joseph, but Pilate and His executioners . . . factus oboediens usque ad mor- 
tem... Shall we do less?” We are living in an age of regimentation 
and controls; socialistic-minded people are itching to “plan” our lives for 
us; but it may be of some comfort to us to realize that we can make a virtue 
of necessity; that in obeying the multiple regulations of bureaucracy we 
are obeying God Himself. If Christians can once be persuaded to put into 
practice this spirit of obedience governing all their actions, the sense of 
vocation will have returned into the world. They must be made to see 
that their very salvation depends on the way they perform their daily task. 
“This present action is a means of salvation; even if, until now, everything 
I have done has been lost for eternity, this moment is a plank of rescue, 


which must be seized with all the more eagerness, in that no one knows if he’ 


be in a state of grace or not—and the less sure I am of having attained this 
end (the state of grace) the more eagerly must I strive to attain it. . 
Every action that our state of life demands has received from God a special 
predestination which renders it particularly profitable for our sanctification; 
whereas the actions which proceed entirely from our self-will and caprice 
have received no such predestination; nay, they frequently rob us of all 
merit and deprive us of immense riches. Let us then wage war to the death 
on self-will! The Will of God in all things! Fiat voluntas tua sicut in 
coelo et in me!” 

So far we have been considering active obedience—the doing of God’s 
Will. Fr. Garicoits has equally valuable teaching to impart on the subject 
of passive obedience—the suffering of that same Will: “He who wishes to 
enter the service of Our Lord must be convinced of this truth above all 
others: that suffering is inseparable from any walk of life, and all we can do 
about it is to decide whether we wish to suffer in the service of Satan or in 
the service of Christ . . . Our Lord willed to submit to the universal law, 
and enter into his glory by the way of suffering (Luke xxiv, 26). It is as if 
He said: ‘It is quite simple: the law is for me just the same as for everyone 
else.’ When He called His Apostles He foretold to them all that they would 
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have to endure for His sake . . . Let us carry our cross, proud and happy 
when we feel we have deserved it; prouder and happier still if we are con- 
demned in spite of our innocence. Even someone who has deserved his 
cross by unspeakable crimes can glorify God in bearing of it, as the Good 
Thief did... The sole condition is that it be really our cross that we 
bear, crucem suam; for there are crosses that people create at their own fancy, 
ot seek for outside their position; far from being meritorious, they are beset 
with perils. It is the providential crosses, those attached to our employ- 
ment, that we must accept, lovingly, from the hand of God. They are 
inevitable, and we priests must, by our example much more than by our 
words, preach the obligation of accepting them with love, instead of grum- 
bling and murmuring as we so frequently do . . . I remember once dining 
with the Bishop, when the soup contained a number of tasty tit-bits, of 
the genus house-fly; the secretary, who sat opposite me, calmly swallowed 
a huge one; he looked at me while doing so, and his eyes seemed to be saying: 
Yes, I see it as well as you, but one has to know how to say nothing. I 
had about ten flies in my soup, His Lordship had as many; we put a few of 
them at the edge of the plate and swallowed the rest. How many young 
heads would have boiled over with indignation if such a thing had hap- 
pened to them! Would to God we could accept with resignation a rebuke 
which we deserve, an observation about our faults. But how great is our 
susceptibility! A word upsets us! ~And when we are given an opportunity 
of suffering undeservedly, like Our Divine Master, we say: I could suffer it 
more easily if I had deserved it! In other words, we wish to be guilty, we 
do not wish to resemble Christ.” 

For some people the great cross is illness. “Sickness is a gift, a grace, 
in the divine plan, and it is as such that we must accept it. How many 
people owe their conversion to bodily sickness, and without it would 
certainly have been eternally lost! We must therefore respect and love these 
graces, these trials of all kinds, even when our duty and our state demands that 
we do our utmost to get rid of them... ‘To pretend that this doctrine is too 
perfect for us, that it is impracticable, is a satanic humility.” 

For all of us temptations form a large proportion of our crosses. “Every 
soul that wishes to give itself to God has to expect many temptations. 
This results, first, from the malice of the devil—do you think he will tempt 
those who are already his? No, he will tempt the children of God; second, 
from the mercy of God. In allowing us to be tempted, He makes us feel 
our powerlessness, our unworthiness, and the need of having recourse to 
Him in Whom we can do all things. He will teach us to have a horror of 
ourselves, to flee from our self-will, our imagination, as from pest-ridden 
creatures, and to devote ourselves entirely to the Divine Will, to say, Ecce 
Venio, Ecce Ancilla Domini.” 

® 

We have confined the present article to the central point of Blessed 

Michael’s teaching. He has a great deal to say, in his conferences and letters, 
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k 
of the other virtues, in particular faith, confidence in God, charity and 
humility. Some time in the near future, we hope to present to English { 
readers a complete synthesis of his doctrine, and thus make known, as he | 
deserves to be, this hitherto neglected apostle of devotion to the Will of God. | 
P. E. Coruier, S.C.J. 





HOURS OF THE DAY IN THE GOSPELS 


Double Meaning of “Day” 
4 Spo original use of the word “day” was to designate the period of light 


which shares with its corresponding period of darkness the twenty-four | 


hours occupied by one revolution of the earth on its axis. This use is 
found at the beginning of Genesis i, 5: “God . . . called the light Day.” 
Similarly in our Lord’s words: “If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
because he seeth the light of this world” (John xi, 9). And of course the 
use survives among ourselves, as when we say that the days are short and 
the nights are long in winter. At this stage of usage periods of twenty-four 
hours could be reckoned either by days or by nights, and we still speak of a 
“fortnight”, namely of fourteen nights. When society became more 
developed, it was found necessary to have a name for the whole time occu- 
pied by one period of light and one of darkness; and the word “‘day” as 
denoting the more important of the two was chosen for this use. This’ 
usage too is exemplified in Gen. i, 5: ““There was evening and morning, one 
day.” In many passages either sense would suit the context. 


The Beginning of the Day 

The need of exact calculation further made it necessary to fix the begin- 
ning of the day in its extended sense. This could be done in one of four 
ways, either at sunrise (or dawn), or at sunset (or at the onset of darkness), 
or at midday, or at midnight. The most obvious beginning is after the 
night, when “man goes forth to his work and to his labour until the evening” 
(Ps. ciii, 23). This was the beginning of the day among the Macedonians.’ 
Other peoples, like the Gauls? and the Germans,® reckoned their days from 
sunset. Indeed, it is thought that this was the custom of the primitive 
Aryan tribes. This practice finds its explanation in the adoption of lunar 
months determined by direct observation of the moon. The civil day is 
said by Pliny® to have begun at midday in Umbria. And among the Romans 





it was reckoned from midnight. This is stated explicitly by Censorinus* | 





1 Pauly-Wissowa, art. Tageszeiten am 2 Caesar, De Bell. Gall. V 1, 18, 
8 Tacitus, Germ. XI. 4 See Daremberg and Saglio, art. Dies 169. 
5 Nat. Hist. Il, 77. ® De Die Natali, xxiii, 4. 
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and by Pliny.1_ This system—or at least its exact observance—would seem 
to be impossible before the invention of some method of measuring time 
independent of the direct rays of the sun. Its origin appears to lie in the 
conditions required by the Roman methods of divination. The auspices 
had to be taken on the same day as the event about which information was 
sought and also required a time of complete tranquillity from the noises 
normal to daytime. Hence they were taken at night, and it became necessary 
to fix from what point of the night these auspices could be ascribed to the 
day that was beginning. This point was fixed at midnight. But it is 
important to notice that Pliny limits this system to “the Roman priests and 
those who defined the civil day”. He recognizes the artificiality of the 
system and says that all ordinary folk reckoned the day from light to darkness 
(“volgus omne a luce ad tenebras’”’). 

The Hebrews had lunar months and accordingly we find that the ecclesias- 
tical law measured the day from evening to evening: “From evening unto 
evening shall you celebrate your sabbaths.”* In this text it is to be noticed 
that the law refers immediately to the Day of Atonement on the tenth day of 
the seventh month, but had its application to all feasts on which rest from 
servile work was enjoined. That it was necessary in this way to specify the 
beginning and the end of the ecclesiastical day suggests either that there were 
no recognized limits to the day or that the beginning and end of the day to 
be observed in the ecclesiastical calendar were not those in common use. 
In a theocracy such as that of the Hebrews religious usage was bound to 
affect that of daily life. Still there are clear indications that popular usage 
was never fully assimilated to the religious law. Some of the passages 
quoted to prove this are beside the point as the day spoken of is not a period 
of twenty-four hours but the period of daylight, as in Num. xi, 32: “all that 
day and all the night and all the next day”. The ambiguity of the word 
“day” renders the passage in Judges xix, 4-9, inconclusive. The popular 
mode of commencing the day in the morning is, however, reflected in texts 
such as Lev. viii, 35: “day and night, seven days”. Particularly striking is 
the law relating to the eating of unleavened bread at the Feast of the Pasch. 
This lasted seven days, from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of Nisan, both 
days inclusive. Yet the law in Exod. xii, *8, is worded: “In the first month 
on the fourteenth day of the month in the evening you shall eat unleavened 
bread until the twenty-first day of the month in the evening.” The evening 
with which the fifteenth day began is spoken of as the evening of the four- 
teenth quite after our own manner of speaking. If it was possible for a 
religious legal enactment to be so worded, we may be sure that in ordinary 
life men did not always speak in accordance with the statutory beginning of 
the ecclesiastical day. Indeed there is good evidence in the Mishnah that 
the reckoning of a day as the space of time between two evenings was never 


accepted as applying to all the affairs of life. In Chulin 5, 5, it is laid down 


that the law of Lev. xxii, 28, prohibiting the slaughter of an animal and its 





1 Loc. cit. 2 Lev. xxiii, 32. 
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young on one day was to be understood of a day and the night preceding it, 
If this mode of reckoning had been universally adopted, it is difficult to 
suppose that a ruling would have been judged necessary about the inter. | 
pretation of this particular law. 

Two conclusions result, important for the correct understanding of any 
text, whether of the Old or of the New Testament, in which there is mention 
of a day. It must be examined to determine whether a period of light 
between two periods of darkness is spoken of or a period of twenty-four 
hours. If the latter is the meaning intended, it must further be determined, 
if possible, whether the ecclesiastical computation is followed or not. It is 
also possible for the word “‘day”’ to be used loosely for the whole period ofa 
man’s activities from the time of rising to the time of retiring to rest, even 
though this should fall in what is already night when judged by the standard 
of light. 

Perhaps a word should be added about the beginning of the Babylonian 
and Greek days. It used to be asserted on the authority of Pliny and other 
authors that the former considered the day to be the period between two 
sunrises and the latter that between two sunsets. These simple statements 
are not possible today in the light of the great number of Accadian docu- 
ments now recovered and of the intensive study of the vast extant Greek 
literature. Bruno Meissner says that the Babylonians and Assyrians 
normally reckoned the day from sunset, and only at certain times, as from 
the first dynasty of Accad to the first dynasty of Babylon, from the morning.! | 
As regards the Greeks, Sontheimer? goes so far as to say that in spite of the 
richness of their literature there is a lack of clear indications on which a sure 
judgement about the beginning of their civil day can be based. G. Bilfinger | 
has argued for a beginning in the morning, and Unger for one in the evening. | 
Mommsen’s conclusion was that an original morning commencement 
eventually gave way to one in the evening. 
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Division of the Day into Hours 

The early Hebrews, like other ancient peoples, made use of natural 
phenomena to indicate time within the period of daylight. Some of these 
are of their nature, practically speaking, fixed points, as sunrise, midday, 
and sunset. Others designate periods with fairly definite limits, as dawn 
and dusk, namely from the first appearance of light to sunrise and from | 
sunset to darkness. Others are only vaguely delimited, as morning, evening, | 
the heat of the day. 

The word sha‘ah, which in post-biblical Hebrew is used for “hour”, | 
nowhere occurs in the Hebrew books of the Old Testament. It is found 
first in the Aramaic parts of Daniel, where the expression “the same hour” 
(Douay) has the sense of “‘straighway”, iii, 6, 15; iv, 30; v, 5. Once (iv, 16) 
we read that Daniel was troubled “for about one hour” (Douay). The exact 
meaning is uncertain. The Revised Version has “for a while” and some 


2 Pauly-Wissowa, loc. cit. 
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1 Babylonien und Assyrien Il (1925) 394. 
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think it means “fora moment”. Certainly the corresponding Arabic word 
is used both in the sense of an “hour” (of sixty minutes’ duration) and also 
in the sense of “‘a short while”. Neither is there any passage in the Greek 
books of the Old Testament in which “hour” is used in the sense of a definite 
division of time. The word occurs often in the Septuagint but always with 
the vague sense of “time”, as in Ruth ii, 14, “meal-time’’. 

It is probable that the Jews learnt to divide the day into twelve fixed 
periods from the Babylonians, from whom Herodotus records that the 
Greeks learnt “the twelve parts of the day”.! The Babylonians divided 
the day between two sunsets into twelve hours with a duration of 120 
minutes each; and Herodotus appears to be speaking of knowledge confined 
to learned circles as these double hours are not referred to in Greek literature 
and the first indication of hours as definite measures of time occurs in 
Pytheas of Marseilles about the time of Alexander the Great. From the 
Greeks the*system passed to the Romans. As long as measurement of time 
depended on sun-dials the division into twelve hours was confined to the 
period of daylight. So the hours were measured and numbered from sun- 
rise to sunset. Later, when water-clocks were introduced, it became possible 
to extend the system by the division of the night also into twelve hours 
measured and numbered from sunset to sunrise. This is the system which 
we find prevailing in Palestine in New Testament times. 

We have the explicit evidence of our Lord’s own words: “Are there 
not twelve hours of the day?” (John xi, 9). That the day here meant is the 
period of daylight is clear from the following words: “If a man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world; but if he 
walk in the night, he stumbleth.” Of these hours the following are men- 
tioned in the New Testament: thethird: Matt. xx, 3; Mark xv, 25; Acts ii, 15; 
the sixth: Matt. xx, 5; xxvii, 45, with Mark xv, 33, and Luke xxiii, 44; John 
iv, 6; xix, 14; Acts x, 9; the seventh: John iv, 52; the ninth: Matt. xx, 5; 
xxvii, 45, 46, with Mark xv, 33, 34, and Luke xxiii, 44; Acts iii, 1; x, 3, 303 
the tenth: John i, 39; the eleventh: Matt. xx, 9. In Acts xix, 9, Codex 
Bezae with a few witnesses adds “from the fifth hour to the tenth”. 

As daytime was divided into twelve hours in both summer and winter 
alike, the hours varied in length according to the season. Only at the 
equinoxes were they of equal length. At those times of the year the third 
hour was at 9 a.m. and the ninth hour at 3 p.m. At other times of the year, 
for all hours except the sixth, which was always at noon, the hours varied 
if compared to equinoctial or astronomical time, according to which each 
hour is one twenty-fourth of the civil day. And in order to know to what 
time by our reckoning one of these Jewish hours corresponded it is necessary 
to know at what time the sun rose and set and calculate the length of the 
hours accordingly. The longest day in Palestine lasts 14 hours 12 minutes 
and the shortest 9 hours 48 minutes.?_ The hour varied in length accordingly 
between 71 minutes and 49. 


‘ae 2G. B. Winer, Bib/. Realwoerterbuch, att. Tag. 
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A further point to notice is that noon was the end of the sixth hour and 
the beginning of the seventh. At the equinoxes the sixth hour lasted from 
Ir a.m. until 12 noon, and the seventh hour from 12 noon to 1 p.m. It is 
not always possible to distinguish whether an author means during the 
course of a given hour or at its completion, which the Romans called hora 
plena. With the vague ideas of time which satisfied the ancients it would 
be a mistake to suppose that writers always had a definite idea in their own 
minds. Acts x, 30, provides an example of the duration of an hour as 
opposed to a point of time. The Revised Version brings this out: 
“Cornelius said, Four days ago, until this hour, I was keeping the ninth hour 
of prayer.” The form of the verb, which is that most clearly expressive of 
duration, and the use of the accusative in the Greek recommend this as 
against the Douay Version: “Four days ago, unto this hour, I was praying 
in my house at the ninth hour”, though it must be conceded that this trans- 
lation also suggests duration, but perhaps extending over the ‘ninth hour 
into the tenth. Compare Matt. xxvi, 40: “Could you not watch one hour 
[accusative] with me?” This may also be the meaning in the only other 
passage of the New Testament in which a numbered hour is spoken of in 
the accusative without a preposition. The ruler in John iv, 52, did not 
ask his servants at what time his son recovered. He does not seem to have 
expected a sudden complete cure. He asked “the hour wherein he grew 
better”. And the exact force of the answer seems to be: “Yesterday during 
the seventh hour the fever left him.” A quite clear example occurs in 
3 Macc. v, 14 (written perhaps about roo B.c.): “it being already about the 
middle of the tenth hour”’. 


Divisions of the Night 

In ancient Israel the night was divided into three watches. Lam. ii, 19, 
mentions “the beginning of the watches”. The beginning of “the middle 
watch” was the time Gedeon attacked the camp of the Madianites, Judges 
vii, 19, where the Douay has “the midnight watch”. And Saul attacked the 
Ammonites during “the morning watch” (I Sam. xi, 11), i.e. the watch that 
ended with the morning. 

In New Testament times after the Roman custom the Jews divided the 
night into four watches. Our Lord came walking on the sea to overtake 
the disciples “in the fourth watch of the night” (Matt. xiv, 25). And the 
second and third watches are mentioned in Luke xii, 38; cf. also Mark xiii, 35: 
“You know not when the master of the house cometh, at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the cockcrowing, or in the morning.” 

The only biblical reference to the division of the night into hours comes 
from an officer in the Roman army. In Acts xxiii, 23, the tribune orders 
two centurions to prepare a force of soldiers “for the third hour of the 
night”. This would be approximately 9 p.m. Note here how the possibility 
of confusion was avoided by the addition of the words “of the night”. 
Conversely, St. Peter speaks of “the third hour of the day” (Acts ii, 15). 
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Hours in St. John’s Gospel 

Special mention must be made of the hours mentioned in St. John’s 
Gospel as the opinion has been put forward from time to time that, living in 
Asia Minor, he did not follow the Jewish reckoning from light to darkness 
but a supposed Roman or “Asian” system of counting the hours from mid- 
night. This idea goes back to the Protestant divine Jean Leclerc (alias 
Clericus; 1657-1736). In the English translation of his Harmony of the 
Evangelists (London, 1701), his comment on the tenth hour of John i, 39, is 
“the sun being about two hours high”. However, he is not consistent, as 
the sixth hour of John iv, 6, is according to him “about noon”. | Since his 
time the view has been put forward by various writers including in our own 
country Bishop Wordsworth, B. F. Westcott, and lastly A.M.G. in THE 
CierGy Review for March 1945. 

The first point that strikes one is the extreme improbability of the hours 
being reckoned on the double system from midnight to noon and again 
from noon to midnight without any indication being given whether the hour 
mentioned fell before noon or after. St. John gives no such indication, 
and, on the supposition envisaged, he left it to the wit of his readers to 
discover, if they could, whether the ruler’s son was cured at the seventh 
hour of the morning or of the evening (iv, 52). On the other system when 
the hours are counted from morning to evening and from evening to morn- 
ing, such an indication is seldom necessary. The daylight hours, as those 
of ordinary human activity, are clearly meant unless there is mention of the 
contrary. When St. Peter said (Acts ii, 15): ““These men are not drunk, as 
you suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day,” he implied that the 
supposition might have been plausible if it had been the third hour of the 
night. 

Moreover, although the Romans began their civil day at midnight, 
they did not count the hours from that point of time. They divided daylight 
and darkness each into twelve hours. The statement of Censorinus! is 
explicit: “In horas XII diem divisum esse noctemqué in totidem vulgo 
notum est, sed hoc credo Romae post reperta solaria observatum.” And 
this is borne out by the usage of Latin writers.? 

Further, St. John’s own text shows the impossibility of this theory. 
Were St. John reckoning from midnight, then the sixth hour ran approxi- 
mately from 5 to 6 a.m.; and as Pilate condemned our Lord “about the 
sixth hour” (xix, 14), the verdict must have been passed by about 6.30 a.m. 
Now it is impossible for all the events that preceded the condemnation to 
have taken place before that time. The Sanhedrin met “as soon as it was 
day” (Luke xxii, 66) for the formal condemnation of our Lord. At what 
time will this meeting have taken place? As our Lord suffered at the 
Pasch, and the Pasch was celebrated close to the vernal equinox, sunrise 
will have been about 6 a.m. of our time. What is called “civilian twilight” 
is reckoned from the time when it is possible to read without artificial light, 

1 De Die Natali xxiii, 6. ~-2Cf, Martial, Epigram. IV, 8, Livy IX, 37. 
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and this time normally coincides with the position of the sun 64° below the 
horizon. About the beginning of April, in Palestine this civilian twilight 
begins about one half-hour before sunrise. It seems very unlikely that any 
time earlier than this could have been called “day” by St. Luke. If this is 
correct, the first event of the day, the meeting of the Sanhedrin, took place 
about 5.30 a.m. and the condemnation of our Lord about 6.30 a.m. This 
leaves one hour for the intervening events. “Astronomical twilight’’ is 
reckoned from the time when the smaller stars are no longer visible to the 
naked eye; and in Palestine about the beginning of April this occurs about 
forty minutes before the commencement of “civilian twilight”. So on the 
most generous interpretation of “day” it is not possible to place the meeting 
of the Sanhedrin long before 5.30 a.m.! 

In forming an opinion of the length of time required for the events from 
the morning meeting of the Sanhedrin to our Lord’s condemnation, it | 


-, oe tt er. 


must be borne in mind that the account given by the Evangelists is succinct 
and might lead the unwary to overlook the time-consuming formalities that 
characterized ancient as well as modern law-courts. After their verdict the 
Sanhedrin sent our Lord to Pilate and the journey required some little time. 
After some inquiry, Pilate sent Him to Herod—another journey. And it 
cannot be supposed that this prince was ready instantly to receive the 
prisoner and begin his investigation of the charges. The hearing before 
Herod and the mockery was followed by another journey back to Pilate. 
A further hearing was followed by the Barabbas incident, the scourging, the 
crown of thorns and the mockery. Pilate then presented our Lord to the 
people: “Behold the man!” And it was only after he had again entered the 
hall for a further questioning that he sat in the judgement seat and finally . 
pronounced sentence. All this—three journeys and trials before three | 
separate authorities—could not have taken place before 6.30 a.m. Of the 
4vailable time the three journeys alone must have occupied something like | 
three-quarters of an hour. Finally, Roman custom and law are against the | 
supposition that Pilate began the trial before sunrise. Macrobius® says that 
magistrates do their business “‘after sunrise” ; and certain enactments forbade 
the commencement of legal proceedings “before the first hour” of the 
day.® 

aon then are we to reconcile the fact that our Lord was condemned 
about “the sixth hour” (John xix, 14) with the fact that it was “the third | 
hour” when He was crucified (Mark xv, 25)? Although the day was 
divided into twelve hours, the populace had no clocks of any kind and ,was 
satisfied with vague indications of time. They were content with a four- | 





1 For these details of time the reader is referred to F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie 1 (1906) 22; II (1911) 4; also to Neugebauer, Tafe/n zur 
astron. Chronologie 111 §15s. Tafel 11 and 12 and S. Krauss, Ta/mudische Archaeologie 2,418, 
420, the two latter being referred to by U. Holzmeister, S.J., in Verbum Domini 7 (1927) 121. | 

2 Saturnalia 1, 3. 

3T. Mommsen, Le Droit pénal romain in Mommsen-Marquardt, Manuel des Antiquités 
romaines 18 (1907) 33. 
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fold division marked by the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours. This was 
facilitated by the natural and most easily observable division of the day at 
noon and by the ninth hour being an hour of prayer! no doubt in connexion 
with the perpetual afternoon sacrifice. Two fourth parts of the day are 
mentioned in Neh. ix, 3: “They read in the book of the Law of Yahweh 
their God the fourth part of the day and a fourth part they confessed and 
worshipped Yahweh their God.” Similarly in the Talmud the day of 
twelve hours is divided into four quarters of three hours each.2 Now as 
John’s sixth hour extended approximately from 11 a.m. to noon and Mark’s 
third from 9 a.m. to noon it was possible for our Lord to be condemned at 
the sixth hour, soon after 11 a.m., and to be crucified during the third hour, 
shortly before midday. 

In the light of our conclusion that St. John is unquestionably following 
the received practice of reckoning his hours from morning to evening we 
must now examine the three other passages where he mentions hours. 

In John i, 39, when the two disciples of John the Baptist came to our 
Lord’s abode it was about the tenth hour and “they stayed with Him that 
day”. On an equinoctial day the tenth hour ran from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m., and 
if the completed hour is meant, on such a day the time would therefore be 
about 4 p.m. Feast and fast days began and ended in the evening, as we 
have seen, but we have also seen that in ordinary parlance, even in the Bible, 
the natural day was often spoken of, covering the period of daylight or even 
the whole period devoted by man to his activities between two periods of 
rest at night. St. John probably speaks here in this latter sense. And in 
their delight at the company and conversation of Jesus we may be sure that 
the two disciples (Andrew and John) prolonged their stay as much as they 
could. They may well have stayed till after nightfall. Indeed, St. John 
Chrysostom speaks of their having spent the night with our Lord.? This 
suggests that the Saint understood the Evangelist to be using a popular 
mode of speech. And there is nothing strange in popular speech speaking 
of “that day”’ in place of the more precise “the rest of that day”. Curiously 
enough St. Chrysostom in writing of this passage presents us with a parallel. 
He says the disciples were not turned away by the hour, when he obviously 
means the lateness of the hour. 

It was about the sixth hour when our Lord sat down wearied on the 
wall built round the well of Jacob (John iv, 6). Everything indicates the 
midday hour. After a long march of some hours, our Lord might well be 
fatigued. Food is required at midday, and it was a natural time for the 
disciples to procure some. Our Lord was manifestly alone with the 
Samaritan woman—a clear indication that there is no force whatever in 
Westcott’s argument that it must have been 6 p.m. because “‘evening was the 


1 Acts iii, 1; x, 3, 3 

2 Abodah Zarab ‘dg "On a fourfold division among the Greeks and Romans see Pauly- 
Wissowa, art. Tageszeiten 2019, 2021. 
3 Hom. in Joan. 18, 3, PG 59, 118. 
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usual time” for drawing water. If it was the usual time, where were all 
the other women? In any case, the usual time is not the only time. 
Baedeker’s guide to Palestine informs us that “women are constantly to be 


seen drawing water” at Mary’s Spring at Nazareth. I do not wish to be | 


hard on Westcott, but his words are worth quoting as a curiosity of exegesis: 
“The hour marks a pause on a journey; the visit of the disciples to a town to 
purchase provisions; a coming of a woman to the well to draw water. It 
can scarcely be questioned that these three things fall in better with 6 p.m. 
than with noon.” Anyone who has spent a long day on the road in Palestine 
or elsewhere will certainly question this statement in what concerns the 
pause and the need of food; and the solitary presence of the woman is 
against, and not in favour of, the evening hour. There is a striking parallel 
in Josephus’s account of Moses’ flight from the anger of Pharaoh to Madian: 
“He sat down on a well and rested from his fatigue and hardship at midday 
not far from the city” (Anz. Jud. II, xi, 1). There, as is related in Exod. ii, 
16f., he was found by the seven daughters of Raguel who had come to draw 
water for their father’s flock. That the time was midday is Josephus’s own 
interpretation. 

The remaining instance is in John iv, 52, where the ruler’s servants 
inform him that it was “yesterday at the seventh hour” when the fever left 
his son. As always, the evangelist’s interest is taken up with the religious 
significance of the event and the hour is mentioned merely to show that the 
cure was the work of Jesus. So we are left to reconstruct the incident 
conjecturally and as best we may. As nearly as I can calculate, the distance 
from Capharnaum (Tell Hum) to Cana (Kefr Kenna) is 18 to 19 miles. We 
may well suppose that the ruler set out first thing in the morning after 


hearing the previous afternoon or evening that our Lord in His return from © 


Judea had reached Cana or its neighbourhood. To judge by the custom of 
the country, he would make the journey mounted on a strong ass. Given 
his anxiety to reach our Lord, he would press on with his journey, and after 
some five hours would find Him at Cana after midday during the seventh 
hour. The journey had been uphill; the Sea of Galilee is nearly 700 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean and Kefr Kenna is over 800 feet above 
it. After this long and tiring morning an immediate return was out of the 
question. Both man and beast needed time for rest and food. A return 
that day would have been a tax very likely on the strength of the man and 
certainly on that of the beast. But, though no doubt the father desired to 
be with his son again as soon as possible, he had to remember that the return 
journey would be slower after the long and tiring morning and to calculate 
whether he could reach home before dark. It was not in those days, as it 
is not today, wise or safe to be out after nightfall. Very likely there was 
nowhere between Cana and Capharnaum where he could be sure of obtaining 
a night’s lodging. After a couple of hours’ rest at Cana it would be nearly 
3 p.m. and the chances are strongly against his being able to make the 
journey home by daylight. In the present order of St. John’s narrative, it 
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would seem to have been about the turn of the year when the days were 
short. If so, it is the more easy to understand how the father might be 


: practically obliged to postpone his return till the next day. 


It remains to say a word about the hour of the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp 
and of St. Pionius. It is on the strength of these that Smyrna and Asia 
Minor have been supposed to have reckoned the hours from midnight, with 
the corollary that this computation was followed by St. John in his Gospel. 
St. Polycarp is said to have been martyred at the eighth hour and St. Pionius 
at the tenth. First, it may be taken as certain that if the hours had been 
counted, as supposed, from midnight to midday and from midday to mid- 
night, some system would certainly have been adopted to show whether the 
hour named was antemeridian or postmeridian, such as that by which the 
Romans distinguished their hours as “hora noctis” or “hora diei”. The 
absence of such a distinguishing word alone shows the unsoundness of the 
supposition. And as a result of this absence the supporters of this theory 
have interpreted the acts of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom differently. Westcott 
(in his additional note to John xix) says that the hour “from the circumstances 
must have been 8 a.m.” M. Lepin, on the other hand, asserts that all the 
indications point to 8 p.m., according, as he incorrectly adds, to the Roman 
computation.! 

Briefly, the story is this, as it may be read in Bishop Lightfoot’s Fhe 
Apostolic Fathers2 On the Friday about supper-time the soldiers set out 
to arrest the aged Bishop (§ 7). At a late hour they found him in a farm 
where he had taken refuge from one not far from the city (§§ 6 and 7). He 
asked permission to pray undisturbed, which he did, for the space of two 
hours. When the time came to depart, he was led on the Sabbath to the 
city and taken to the stadium, where the crowd of pagans and Jews was 
already assembled (§ 8). The Roman Proconsul, who was present, presided 
at the trial ({§ 9-12). The mob called fora lion to be let loose against him, 
The Asiarch declared this to be impossible, as “he had brought the sports to 
a close’.3 The infuriated spectators then demanded that the Saint be burnt 
alive (§ 12). They at once proceeded to collect wood and fuel, in which 
work the Jews were conspicuously zealous (§ 13). The martyrdom occurred 
at the eighth hour (§ 21), i.e. about 2 p.m. Considering the prevailing fury 
and the supposedly pious nature of this act of ridding the world of an 
“atheist” (§§ 3, 9, 12), it is not at all incredible that the Jews so far forgot 
themselves as to gather combustibles on the Sabbath. _ There is nothing in 
the narrative to suggest that the hour was counted otherwise than from the 
beginning of day. That executions normally took place before noon, only 
shows that the cases of Polycarp and Pionius were exceptional. 

A more detailed discussion of the time of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom 
may be read in Sir William Ramsay’s article on the subject in The Expositor.* 





1 La Valeur historique du Quatriéme Fvangile 1 (1910) 214n. 2 TI, iii (1889%) 363 ff. 
3 Lightfoot’s translation. 4 4th Ser. 7 (1893) 220-223. 
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“It is clear,” he says, “that Polycarp was not introduced until the sports| 
were over for the day; and, as the whole scene [of the trial and preparation | 
for the martyrdom] must have taken between two and three hours, we may | 
fairly suppose that the fifth hour was the conclusion of the sports.’ 

Epmunp F., Surcuirr, S.J. 









THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


IX. ST. JOHN DAMASCENE AND ST. BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX 


RRL TN IT 


N the round of the Liturgical Year the month of August is pre-eminently 
the month of Our Lady’s Assumption. This popular festival attained | 
its greatest splendour during the Middle Ages, and two mediaeval Doctors 
stand out as the devoted troubadours of Our Lady’s final triumph: St. John 
of Damascus in the East and St. Bernard of Clairvaux in the West. The | 
Roman Breviary avails itself of their writings to celebrate that victory. 
This is why we too couple their names in this article for the month of 
August. 
The impetus given to the cult of the Mother of God by the Council of 
Ephesus gained ever-growing momentum during the subsequent centuries, 





first in the East from the fifth to the eighth century, whence it passed to the | 


West where it reached astonishing proportions, especially from the seventh 
to the thirteenth century. With John of Damascus and Bernard of Clair- 


vaux Marian devotion may be said to have reached its peak in East and West | 


respectively. But both in East and West there were other earlier writers 
whose contribution to Mariology should not be belittled or forgotten. In 
the East we find St. Proclus (d. 447), Patriarch of Constantinople; the 
Pseudo-Dionysius (¢. 500); Abraham (¢. 550), Bishop of Ephesus; St. 
Romanus the Melodist (d. 556); St. Modestus (d. 634) and St. Sophronius 


(d. 638), Bishops of Jerusalem; St. Maximus (d. 662), Abbot of Chrysopolis | 


(Skutari); St. Germanus I (d. 733), Patriarch of Constantinople; St. Andrew 
(4. 740), Bishop of Gortyna in Crete. In the West, besides an army of lesser 
writers, many of them anonymous, there are St. Ildephonsus (d. 667), 
Bishop. of Toledo; St. Bede the Venerable (d. 735); St. Ambrose Autpertus 
(d.c. 778), Abbot of San Vincenzo al Volturno; St. Odilo (d. 1049), Abbot of 
Cluny; Herman Contractus (d. 1054), monk of Reichenau; Maurilius of 


Cluny (d. 1060); St. Peter Damian (d. 1072); St. Anselm of Canterbury 


(d. 1109); St. Bruno (d. 1123), Abbot of Monte Cassino and Bishop of Segni; 
Bernard of Sahagiin (d. 1124), Archbishop of Toledo; Eadmer of Canter- 
mer (dic. 1124); mages: (d. 1129), Abbot = Deutz. The seventeenth- 


Er the sothor, whoever he was, of the four sermons on the Salve Regina printed among 
the works of St. Bernard. 
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sports|) century Benedictine writers are fond of grouping St. Ildephonsus, St. Peter 
tation | Damian, St. Anselm and St. Bernard as the ‘Four Marian Doctors”. Asa 
e may} matter of fact Rupert of Deutz—Rupertus Tuitiensis, sometimes called Saint or 
Blessed'—and Eadmer are equally deserving of this title. 


The career of St. John of Damascus—or John Chrysorroas, “the Golden 
Stream”—well illustrates the social conditions under which many Christians 
| lived in the Near East from the seventh to the twelfth century. 

These are the few dates of his life which are known, and they are only 
approximate: 


Between 680-690—Born at Damascus. His father, also John by name, was chief revenue- 
officer of the Mohammedan government. St. John’s Arabic name 

i was Mansur. 

i —Educated, with St. Cosmas the Singer, his foster-brother, by a Sicilian 


} monk, also named Cosmas, who had been brought to Damascus as a 
ently | slave. ; 
nis —John succeeds his father as chief revenue-officer. 
ained | ¢. 730—John and Cosmas the Singer monks at the Laura of St. Sabbas, near 
ctors Jerusalem. 
John ¢. 732—John ordained priest. 
The | ¢. 750—John dies at St. Sabbas. ‘ 
Le In the eyes of the Greeks St. John of Damascus is the Eastern counter- 
part of St. Thomas Aquinas. St. John’s Fount of Knowledge—ryyi yvioews- 
sil of | Constitutes to this day the philosophical and theological Summa of the 
aries, Eastern Church. The Damascene is also famous for his brave campaign 
>the | against Iconoclasm. It was most fortunate that at that period Damascus 
renth | aS governed by an Arab Khalif instead of by a Byzantine Emperor. It 
‘air. | Was only for this reason that John was able to escape the blind fury of the 


West Iconoclast persecutors. Lastly, the Saint is reckoned by the Greeks one of 
iio their great liturgical poets, second only to St. Romanus the Melodist. In 
Tn | 1883 Pope Leo XIII declared St. John Damascene Doctor of the Universal 


the | Church. 

St. Almost without exception the passages in the Roman Breviary from the 
itin Damascene’s writings deal with ancient non-Biblical traditions concerning 
polis Our Lady, her parents and St. Joseph—traditions which the Saint made it 
Seam his business to collect and preserve. Thus we have (i) the Homily of the 
asset | Luesday within the Octave of the Solemnity of St. Joseph; (ii) the Lessons of 


567), | the Second Nocturn of the Feast of the Assumption, and (iii) of the Fourth 
7 | Day within its Octave; (iv) Lessons 5 and 6 of the Second Nocturn, and (v) 


rtus : : : 

me the Homily of the Feast of St. Joachim (16 July); finally (vi) the Fourth 
a Lesson of the Feast of Our Lady’s Presentation (21 November).? 

bury Here we propose to examine only those passages which deal with Our 
gni; nay s Aomanption. They are taken from the Saint’s celcbentedt sisdenarsdh on 
att * His Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, whnee the Bride i is Our Lady, 3 is a per- 
nth- | fect treatise of Mariology. We recommend it for spiritual reading during the month of 
— August. 

nong *The Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Feast of St. Anne (26 July) are the work 


| of St. Andrew of Crete. Cf. Migne, P.G., T. 97, col. 842 sqq. 
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the Falling asleep of the Holy Theotokos—eis THV KOlpertv THs éylas Beordxov, Fe 
These homilies are three in number! and all a 





ee were preached, the Saint! 


the Catholic tradition on the bodily assumption of the Mother of God/ 


into heaven. 
homilies :? 


Hodie sacra et animata arca Dei 
viventis, quae suum in utero concepit 
Creatorem, requiescit in templo Domini. 


Hodie Eden novi Adam _ paradisum 
suscipit animatum, in quo soluta est 
condemnatio, in quo plantatum est 
lignum vitae, in quo operta fuit nostra 
nuditas. Hodie Virgo immaculata, quae 
mullis terrenis inquinata est affectibus, sed 
coelestibus educata cogitationibus, non in 
terram reversa est; sed cum esset anima- 
tum coelum, in coelestibus tabernaculis 
collocatur. 


The Breviary excerpts are derived from the second of these} 


This day the holy and living ark of the f 
living God, she who conceived in het 7 
womb the Creator, rests in the temple | 


of the Lord. ... 
This day the Eden of the new Adam 
welcomes the living Paradise, 


nakedness was covered. ‘This day the 
spotless Virgin, who was defiled with no 
earthly sensuality, but trained to thoughts 
of heaven, returned not to dust, but, 
being herself a living heaven, took her 
place in the heavenly mansions. 





wherein F 
the condemnation was made void, where- f 
in the tree of life was planted, wherein our 


In following up his theme St. John brings out the traditional antithesis 
between Eve and Mary. Eve dies because of the sin of disobedience, but 


Mary? 


quae Dei verbo aures praestitit, 
quomodo mors devoraret? quomodo in- 
feri susciperent? quomodo corruptio in- 
vaderet corpus illud, in quo vita suscepta 
CAUF tras 


who inclined her ear to the word of God 

. how should she fall a prey to death? 
How should the dead receive her? How 
should corruption consume that body, 
into which Life was received? . 


In the lessons of the Fourth Day within the Octave of the Assumption we 
are given the account of that event as reported by the oral tradition of 


the Palestinian Church. 


This account, however, seems to have been inter- 
polated by a later hand into the Damascene’s sermon.? 


The graceful narra- 


tive has been an undying source of inspiration to Marian artists of all 


centuries. 
writing for the first time. 


One cannot but feel grateful to the hand which committed it to 


2. St. Bernard—Bernard of Clairvaux occupies a unique position in the 


history of dogmatic and ascertical literature. 


Mabillon has summed it up 


in his celebrated sentence: U/timus inter Patres, primis certe non impar—the last 


of the Fathers and worthy to be ranked among the first. 


salient dates of his crowded life: 


1 Feast of the Assumption, Lessons ai 


mitionem B. V. Mariae, col. 721-754. 
2 Feast of the Assumption, Lesson 6. 


3 See Bardenhewer, Pasrolog y, 1908, p. 588, 
et d’ Archéol., art Marie, Mere de Dien, X1X, Mort de ‘Marie, col. 2019. 


See alais P.G., 7.97; Homilia II in Dor- 


We give here the 


Cf., however, Dom Leclercq, Dict. de Lit. 


His purpose was to record and establish | ; 


| 
| 
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1090—Born at Fontaines-lés-Dijon. 
—Studied at Chatillon-sur-Seine. 


¢, 1106—Death of Blessed Aleth, St. Bernard’s mother. 


1111—October. ‘Trial of monastic life at home, before entering Citeaux. 

1112—March or April, Bernard enters Citeaux accompanied by twenty-nine companions. 

1115—-Abbot-Founder of Clairvaux, 

1119—Foundation of Troisfontaines from Clairvaux—the first of sixty-eight daughter- 
houses of Clairvaux, founded during St. Bernard’s abbacy. 

—Most of St. Bernard’s abbatial life was spent in journeys without number in the 

service of the Church. 

1145—Blessed Eugene III, originally a monk of Clairvaux, elected Pope. 

1146—Palm Sunday. St. Bernard launches the second Crusade at the Black Benedictine 
arid of Vézelay. 

1153—July 8. Death of Pope Eugene III. 

1153—August 20. Death of St. Bernard. 

1174—Canonization. 

1830—Proclaimed Doctor of the Church by Pope Leo XII. 


It is beyond our scope to follow St. Bernard in his multifarious activi- 
ties. Here we propose to consider him exclusively as a writer, and especi- 
ally as the expounder of Our Lady’s prerogatives and privileges. Indeed, 
it is pre-eminently when Bernard sings Mary’s praises that he deserves the 
title of Doctor Mellifluus given to him by tradition. 

St. Bernard’s original personality, his marvellous insight into every 
kind of psychological and ethical problem, his supernatural vision of events 
against the background of eternity, matched as these are by a most felicitous 
ease of expression, a musical prose-rhythm that imparts a haunting quality 
to his startling sentences, a poetic freshness and enthusiasm which colour his 
every utterance, have made of the Saint’s volumes a rich quarry for all 
subsequent ascetical writers. His style echoes the Bible, is moulded on 
the Bible, is indeed saturated with biblical thought and expression: the 
actual wording of Holy Writ becomes in St. Bernard’s pages the golden 
thread with which he embroiders the superb pattern of his own original 
thought. 

It may be said that Catholic Mariology owes to St. Bernard its definite 
form.! He is the Citharista Mariae, her troubadour and her knight. He is 
an eloquent witness to two of Mary’s great privileges: her corporal assump- 
tion into heaven and her unique place in the divine economy of Redemption 
as the channel of grace. Devotion to the Holy Name, to the Holy Angels, 
to St. Joseph, to the Saints, may also be instanced as doctrines fully developed 
by the magic pen of St. Bernard. 

Examples of all this may be found in the passages of St. Bernard selected 
for liturgical use at Matins. These are nineteen in all, and fall into four 
groups: (i) Feasts of Christ: Lessons of the Second Nocturn and Homily for 
the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus; Homily for the Feast of the Holy 
Family (repeated in the Feast of the Divine Maternity); Lessons of the 
Second Nocturn of the Octave Day of the Feast of the Sacred Heart. (ii) 
Feasts of Our Lady: Homily of the Third Day within the octave of the Im- 
maculate Conception (repeated in the Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes); 
Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Feast of Our Lady’ s Sorrows (the 


ee: however, Dom Wilmart’s ‘thoughtful cematks 3 in 2 Actus Spirituels du Mayen Age, 
Paris, 1932, p. 324, note 2. 
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same both in Spring and in September); Lessons of the Second Nocturn on? 


the Fifth Day and on the Octave Day of the Assumption and the Homily on 
the Octave Day; Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Feast of the Most 


Holy Name of Mary; the Eighth Lesson of the Feast of the Holy Rosary;! | 


Lessons of the Saturday Office for June and October. (iii) Feasts of the 


Angels: Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Feast of the Guardian | 


Angels (2 Oct.). (iv) Feasts of Saints: Lessons of the Second Nocturn of 


the Feast of St. Joseph (19 March); Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the f 


Monday and Tuesday within the Octave of the Solemnity of St. Joseph; 


Lessons of the Second Nocturn of the Sixth Day within the Octave of the | 


Feast of All Saints. 
The passages chosen for the feasts of Our Lady are thus the most 








numerous. 


They consist mainly of extracts from St. Bernard’s sermons 
Super “Missus es??’—those wonderful homilies which the Saint wrote for his | 


monks when he was ill and which he entitled De Laudibus Virginis Mariae. 
This is how the great Doctor develops the traditional theme of the First 
Eve, cause of man’s death, and the Second Eve, cause of man’s eternal life:? 


Instat tempus quo jam tollatur oppro- 
brium, nec habeat vir quid causetur 
adversus feminam qui utique, dum se 
imprudenter excusare conaretur, crude- 
liter illam accusare non cunctatus est, 
dicens: Mulier quam dedisti mihi, dedit 
mihi de ligno et comedi. Propterea 
curre Heva ad Mariam; curre mater ad 
filiam; filia pro matre respondeat; ipsa 
matris opprobrium auferat: quia ecce si 
vir cecidit per feminam, jam non erigitur 
nisi perfeminam. Quid dicebas, o Adam? 
Mulier quam dedisti mihi, dedit mihi de 
ligno et comedi .. . 


Redditur femina pro femina, prudens 
pro fatua, humilis pro superba, quae pro 
ligno mortis gustum tibi porrigat vitae, 
et pro venenoso cibo illo amaritudinis, 
dulcedinem pariat fructus aeterni. Muta 
ergo iniquae excusationis verbum in 
vocem gratiarum actionis, et dic: Domine, 
mulier quam dedisti mihi, dedit mihi de 
ligno et comedi; et dulce factum est 
super mel ori meo, quia in ipso vivifi- 
casti me. 


The time is now at hand, when that te- 


proach shall be taken away, nor will man | 


any longer bear a grudge against woman; 
for when he tried imprudently to excuse 
himself, he did not hesitate to accuse het 
cruelly saying: The woman whom thou 
gavest me, gave me of the tree and I did 
eat. Wherefore, O Eve, run to Marty; 
hasten, mother, to thy daughter; let the 
daughter answer for the mother; let her 
take away the reproach from her mother; 
let her make amends to the father For the 
mother: because if man fell through a 
woman, it is only through a woman that 
he is raised up. What wert thou say- 
ing, O Adam? The woman whom thou 
gavest me, gave me of the tree and I did 
OE Lp 

A woman is given for a woman, a wise 
one for a foolish, a humble one for a 
proud. Instead of the tree of death she 
invites thee to taste of life: not a poison- 
ous food of bitterness, but the sweetness 
of an eternal fruit. Change, then, the 
words of thy wicked excuse into thanks- 
giving and say: O Lord, the woman 
whom thou gavest me, gave me of the 
tree of life and I did eat; and sweeter it is 
to me than honey in my mouth, for in it 
thou hast quickened me. 


When writing on Our Lady St. Bernard often returns to one of his 


favourite themes, viz. Mary as the channel of divine grace. 


His Sermo de 


Aquaeductu is one of the classics of Marian theology. These are the Saint’s 


comments on the Gospel for the Feast of the Assumption:* 
"1 The Seventh Lesson of the same Feast is not genuine. 


2 Third Day within the Octave of the Immaculate Conception, Lessons 4-5. 


3 Octave Day of the Assumption, Lesson 7. 


— 
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Felix mulier, cujus domus, Salvatore 
suscepto, inventa est munda quidem, sed 
plane non vacua. Quis enim vacuam 
dixerit, quam salutat Angelus gratia 
plenam? Neque hoc solum, sed adhuc 
quoque in eam superventurum asserit 
Spiritum Sanctum. Ad quid, putas, nisi 
ut etiam superimpleat eam? Ad quid, 
nisi ut adveniente jam Spiritu  plena 
sibi, codem superveniente, nobis quoque 
superplena et supeffluens fiat? 
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Happy was that woman whose house 
was found clean indeed for the Saviour’s 
entrance, but by no mean’s empty. For 
who could say she was empty, whom an 
Angel hails as full of grace? And not 
only this: but he also declares that the 
Holy Ghost was about to come upon her. 
Why, thinkest thou, should he come, 
except to fill her to overflowing? Why, 
except that she, who, when he came, was 
already full of the Spirit, should, when he 
was dwelling within her, be filled to the 
brim and oyerflow upon us? 





Although the following passage is so often quoted, we nevertheless 
transcribe it here because there is no finer example of St. Bernard’s inimitable 


handling of his favourite theme. 


name of Mary! 


quod interpretatum Maris Stella dicitur, 
et Matri Virgini valde convenienter 
aptatur,— 


The Saint is explaining the meaning of the 


which is interpreted “‘Star of the Sea”’, and 
perfectly describes the Virgin Mother,— 


among other reasons because She, the Virgin Mother 


est praeclara et eximia stella super hoc 
mare magnum et spatiosum necessario 
sublevata, micans meritis, illustrans 
exemplis. 


is truly that splendid and bright star 
necessarily lifted above the vast and 
boundless sea of this world, resplendent 
with merits, enlightening by her examples. 


Then straightway the great Doctor addresses himself directly to the 


faithful in these burning words: 


O quisquis te intelligis in hujus saeculi 
profluvio magis inter procellas et tem- 
pestates fluctuare, quam per terram 
ambulare: ne avertas oculos a fulgore 
hujus sideris, si non vis obrui procellis. 
Si insurgant venti tentationum, si in- 
curras scopulos tribulationum, respice 
stellam, voca Mariam. Si jactaris super- 
biae undis, si ambitionis, si detractionis, 
si aemulationis, respice stellam, voca 
Mariam. Si iracundia, aut avaritia, aut 
carnis illecebra naviculam concusserit 
mentis respice ad Mariam. Si criminum 
immanitate turbatus, conscientiae foedi- 
tate confusus, judicii horrore perterritus, 
barathro incipias absorberi _ tristitiae, 
desperationis abysso, cogita Mariam. In 
periculis, in angustiis, in rebus dubiis, 
Mariam cogita, Mariam invoca. Non re- 
cedat ab ore, non recedat a corde, et ut 
impetres ejus orationis suffragium, non 
deseras conversationis exemplum. Ipsam 
sequens non devias; ipsam rogans non 
desperas; ipsam cogitans non erras; 
ipsa _tenente non corruis; ipsa prote- 


1 Feast of the Most Holy Name of Mary, Lessons 4-6. 


O thou who findest thyself no longer 
treading firm land, but tossed about by 
the storms of life, turn not thy eyes from 
the rays of this star: if thou wouldst not 
be overwhelmed by the waves. If the 
winds of temptation arise, if thou art 
dashed against the rocks of tribulation, 
raise thy eyes to this Star, call upon Marty. 
If pride, if ambition, if detraction, if 
jealousy, beat on the vessel of thy soul, 
raise thy eyes to this Star, call upon Mary. 
If anger, coveteousness or carnal passions 
beat upon the ship of thy mind, raise 
thy eyes to Mary. If, troubled by the 
enormity of thy crimes, distracted by the 
blackness of thy conscience, terrified by 
the horror of judgement, thou beginnest to 
sink into the gulf of sadness, of despair, 
turn thy thoughts to Mary, call upon 
Mary. Let her not depart from thy lips, 
let her not depart from thy heart; and, 
that thou mayest win the help of her 
prayers, never forget the example of her 
life. Following her, thou wilt not go 
astray; praying to her, thou wilt not 
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gente non metuis; ipsa duce non fati- 
garis; ipsa propitia pervenis, et sic in 
temetipso experiris quam merito dictum 
sit: Et nomen Virginis Maria. 


despair; thinking upon her, thou wilt not 
err; with her to uphold thee, thou wilt 
net fall; under her protection, thou wilt 
not fear; under her guidance, thou wilt 
not grow weary; with her as thy friend, 
thou wilt reach harbour, and thus shalt 
thou experience in thyself the truth of the 
words: And the Virgin’s name was 
Marty. 


One of the extracts from St. Bernard in the Breviary is taken from his 
great classic, Sermons on the Song of Songs, which he preached to his monks in 
the chapterhouse of Clairvaux. It is to be found in the Second Nocturn of 


the Feast of the Holy Name. He compares the Holy Name with oil— 
Oleum effusum nomen tuum—and continues :! 


Oleum enim lucet, pascit et ungit. 
Fovet ignem, nutrit carnem, lenit dolorem: 
lux, cibus, medicina. Vide idem nunc et 
de Sponsi nomine: lucet praedicatum, 
pascit recogitatum, invocatum lenit et un- 
git. Et percurramus singula. 


For oil is used for light, for food and for 
anointing. It feeds fire, it nourishes the 
body, it soothes pain: it is light, food, 
medicine. See now how all this is true 
of the Bridegroom’s Name: To speak of 
it is light, to think of it is food, to call upon 
it calms and soothes the soul. Let us 
take each point separately. 


He does so, and surpasses even himself when he explains how the Holy 
Name pascit recogitatum—feeds the soul by being pondered upon, closing 
his glowing words with that glorious apostrophe— 


~ Jesus mel in ore, in aure melos, in corde 


Jesus—honey in the mouth, music in the 
jubilus. 


ear, joy in the heart. 


As a final quotation, we will choose a few sentences from the proper 
Office of the Saint used in most of our Benedictine abbeys. This passage 


also is taken from his Commentary on the Song of Songs and is introduced into 


the Benedictine Breviary as a Homily for the Gospel of Doctors. It deals 
with the acquisition of knowledge and in it we see the Saint’s style at its 
best—virile, provocative, to the point. This is a sample:® 


Sunt qui scire volunt, ut scientiam suam 
vendant, verbi causa, pro pecunia, pro 
honoribus: et turpis quaestus est. Sed 
sunt quoque, qui scire volunt, ut aedifi- 
cent, et caritas est. Et item, sunt qui 
scire volunt ut aedificentur, et prudentia 
est. 


Some people seek knowledge in order 
to sell it—for money or for honours: that 
is base gain. Others again seek know- 
ledge to edify their neighbour: that is 
charity. Yet others seek knowledge in 
order to be edified themselves: that is 
prudence. 


It was fitting that St. Bernard should die within the Octave of Mary’s 


dormitio. 
of St. Bernard’s feast: 


Jam Regina discubuit, 
Sedens post Unigenitum: 
Nardus odorem tribuit 
Bernardus tradens spiritum. 


1 Feast of the Holy Name, 2 January, Lesson 4. 
* Feast of St. Bernard, 20 August (Benedictine Breviary), Lesson 11. 


The monastic Breviary hymns this double victory in the proper 


‘The Queen has gone to her rest, 
She sits beside her First-Born: 
The Nard gives forth its perfume 
—Bernard yields up his spirit. 
Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 





— 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STOLE FEES 


Does this term imply that a definite sum, customary in the district, may 
be asked on the occasion of a priestly ministration? (W. E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 463, §1: Ius est parocho ad praestationes quas ei tribuit vel 
probata consuetudo vel legitima taxatio ad normam can. 1507, §1. 

§2: Potiores exigens ad restitutionem tenetur. 

§4: Gratuitum ministerium ne deneget parochus iis qui sofvendo pares 
non sunt. 

Canon 736: Pro administratione Sacramentorum minister nihil quavis 
de causa vel occasione sive directe sive indirecte exigat aut petat, praeter 
oblationes de quibus in can. 1507, §1. 

Canon 1507, § 1: Salvo praescripto can. 1056 (dispensations) et can. 1234 
(funeral dues), praefinire taxas . . . occasione ministrationis Sacramen- 
torum vel Sacramentalium, in tota ecclesiastica provincia solvendas, est 
Concilii provincialis aut conventus Episcoporum provinciae; sed nulla 
vi praefinitio eiusmodi pollet, nisi prius a Sede Apostolica approbata fuerit. 

Canon 2349: Recusantes praestationes legitime debitas ad normam 
can. 463, §1, 1507, prudenti arbitrio Ordinarii puniantur, donec satisfecerint. 

Canon 2408: Taxas consuetas et legitime approbatas ad normam can. 
1507, augentes aut ultra eas aliquid exigentes, gravi mulcta pecuniaria 
coerceantur, et recidivi ab officio suspendantur vel removeantur pro culpae 
gravitate, praeter obligationem restituendi quod iniuste perceperint. 

Conc. Prov. Westm. II. Dec. viii, n. 16: Dum igitur prohibemus ne 
aliquid petatur (multoque magis exigi) ante Baptismatis vel Matrimonii 
celebrationem aut etiam post celebrationem veluti de iure, remittimus 
prudentiae Episcoporum ea in suis dioecesanis Synodis hac de re statuere 
quae consuetudinibus et conditioni locorum visa fuerint magis apta. 

(i) The term “stole fee”, in its strict meaning, can imply that a certain 
definite sum is payable to the priest on certain occasions. Both from the 
word used, “‘ius”, in such canons as 1097, §3, and 1410, and from the 
penalties to which those are liable who either refuse to pay or who demand 
more than the sum fixed by law, it is clear that the priest has a just right to 
these sums; he may accept them, when they are offered, and demand them 
if they are withheld. An obvious and very important limitation of this 
right is the obligation of ministering to the poor gratuitously, expressed 
as a general principle in canon 463, §4, and applied specifically in such 
canons as 1235, §2, in regard to funeral dues. 

A wider meaning of the term “stole fee” implies an offering which is 
not obligatory, in the sense defined above, but quite free and spontaneous. 
To such offerings a priest has no strict right; he may accept them when 
offered, but canon 736 forbids him to demand them for any reason what- 
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ever, whether directly or indirectly. Unless it can be shown that custom 
in some localities has given the stole fee a strict meaning, or unless the 
local Ordinary has determined the sum in those matters which are within 
his competence, it is our opinion that in this country stole fees are of the 
free spontaneous kind. 

(ii) Canon 1507 requires a uniform amount to be fixed for the whole 
province, and S.C. Concilii, 11 December, 1920, declined to sanction maxi- 
mum and minimum fees.!_ For the most part these fees, determined by 
Provincial law, relate to baptisms, marriages and funerals, but there is no 
reason in principle why they should not cover other priestly ministrations 
as well. In this country we have no provincial stole fees precisely of this 
kind. 

Using the power conceded to them by the Westminster Council, many 
Ordinaries have fixed the stole fees for marriages and baptisms. Cf. Lan- 
caster Statuta, 1935, 0. 192; Middlesbrough Synodal Decrees, 1933, 0. 92. Beat- 
ing in mind the rule of canon 1507, it is our opinion that these diocesan fees 
are, at the most, a declaration of what the customary law is in the district. 
In other dioceses, the sum is not a stole fee in the strict sense at all. Thus 
Liverpool Synod, 1934, n. 44: “Rogare taxam antequam sacerdos ritum 
sacrum perficiat nunquam licet; neque etiam postea ut ius exigere. Decet 
tamen ex consuetudine apud nos probata, eos qui solvendo pares sunt. . . .” 

In dioceses which have no guidance whatever from the Ordinary on 
this matter, the existence of a customary law is not indeed ruled out, but 
it is difficult to prove, and our inclination is to disregard it in favour of all 
stole fees being free and spontaneous. 

No doubt, at some future date, English Provincial Councils will use 
their right and legislate as in canon 1507, but it is very arguable whether 
any interference with the existing free and spontaneous character of these 
stole fees would be to the general advantage. 

Cf. Dr. Brys in Collationes Brugenses, 1924, p. 132; Jus Pontificium, 1930, 
p. 201; W. Ferry, Stole Fees, 1930, a Washington thesis which we have not 
seen but which has been well reviewed. 


BaptizING CHILDREN OF LAPSED PARENTS 


From canons 750 and 751 we may not baptize children unless there is 
some likelihood of them being educated as Catholics. Does this apply to 
the children of lapsed parents who do not come strictly within the cate- 
gories mentioned in these canons? The parents wish their children to be 


baptized. (C.). 


REPLY 


Canon 750, §2: Extra mortis periculum, dummodo catholicae eius edu- 
cationi cautum sit, licite baptizatur (infans infidelium): 1. Si parentes vel 


tutores; aut saltem unus eorum, consentiant; 2. Si parentes, idest pater, 


14,A.S., 1921, xiii, p. 350. 
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mater, avus, avia vel tutores desint, aut ius in eum amiserint, vel illud 
exercere nullo pacto queant. 

Canon 751: Circa baptismum infantium duorum haereticorum aut 
schismaticorum, aut duorum catholicorum qui in apostasiam vel haeresim 
vel schisma prolapsi sint, generatim serventur normae in superiore canone 
constitutae. 

Propaganda, 31 January, 1796: Parentum fidelium tepiditatem aut alterius 
eorumdem pravae agendi rationis considerationem, non obesse quominus, 
postulantibus praesertim ipsismet parentibus, ut in proposito casu, rite 
illorum infantes baptizari valeant ac debeant. (Not in Fontes; quoted by 
Oesterle from Collectanea, n. 625, in Jus Pontificium, 1938, p. 191.) 

S. Off., 6 July, 1898, Fonzes, n. 1200, 4: Si possibilis spes affulgeat fore 
ut huiusmodi pueri possint suo tempore in vera religione institui, tunc, 
datis cautionibus, baptizentur. Quod si nulla via possit huiusmodi spes 
moralis haberi, tunc, nisi pueri in mortis articulo inveniantur, ab iis bap- 
tizandis abstineantur. 

For determining the status of a lapsed Catholic, we refer the reader to 
THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, XVII, p. 268. The worst that can be said of 
such a parent is that he is no longer a Catholic,’in which case the lawful- 
ness of baptizing his children is provided for in canons 750 and 751. Usually 
the lapsed parent is a Catholic of sorts, for he would not otherwise want 
his child to be baptized, and the minimum required for the lawful baptizm 
of the children of non-Catholics will @ fortiori apply to the baptism of 
children of whom at least one parent is a Catholic of sorts. We are not 
discussing the case when a child is in danger of death. 

Since every human being ought to be baptized, and since the only law- 
ful minister is a Catholic priest, it must follow in the common law that a 
priest should not refuse baptism when it is requested by the infant’s parents, 
unless it appears practically certain that the child will not be brought up 
a Catholic. The above replies of the Holy See, and others quoted by 
Oesterle in Jus Pontificium, 1938, p. 186, permit a very liberal interpretation 
of the phrase in canon 750, §2, “dummodo catholicae eius educationi 
cautum sit”. The guarantee is far less than the moral certainty required 
before a dispensation for mixed marriage may be granted. It is a possible 
hope merely, as in Fontes, n. 1200, and baptism should be refused only when 
this hope is lacking. In estimating, therefore, the possibility that such a 
child will be educated as a Catholic, one need not be concerned with remote 
dangers but with those that are proximate. The circumstances of the 
case in Fonfes, n. 1200, were that the Catholic parent was dying destitute of 
senses, and the non-Catholic parent was an infidel. If in such unattractive 
surroundings the possibility of the Catholic education of the children is not 
necessarily ruled out, the same must be said of cases in which at least one 
parent is merely a nominal Catholic. 


BuRIAL IN PRIESTLY VESTURE 


Are there any regulations prescribing how the body of a priest should 
be vested for burial? ,(X.) 
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Rituale Romanum, Tit. vi, cap. i, n. 12: Sacerdos, aut cuiusvis ordinis a dor 
Clericus defunctus, vestibus suis communibus, usque ad talarem vestem soilec 
inclusive, tum desuper sacro vestitu sacerdotali, vel clericali, quem ordinis — 
sui ratio deposcit, quantum fieri potest, induatur; unusquisque autem cum | ban 
tonsura et bireto. N. 13: Sacerdos quidem super talarem vestem, amictu, | °° 2 
alba, cingulo, manipulo, stola et casula seu planeta violacei sit indutus. | cums 

S.R.C., 12 November, 1831, n.. 2682.25: Cadavera Episcoporum, forbi 
Sacerdotum, Diaconorum aliorumve de Clero debent ne sepeliri cum oo 
vestibus proprio Ordini congruentibus; an sufficit ut cum his in Ecclesia | * 
exponantur? Resp. Servetur cuiusque loci consuetudo. a: 

23 May, 1846, n. 2915.9: . . . An liceat consuetudo in hac dioecesi | *°°. 
setvata ponendi calicem cum patena in manibus cadaverum Sacerdotum, | ‘°° 
dum a domo sua deferuntur ad Ecclesiam et in ea explentur Exequiae; vel | 0°° 
talis consuetudo eliminanda sit? Resp. ‘Tolerandam esse, utpote anti- ~ 
quitati conformem. = 

From an informative article in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1926, . 
p. 110, we learn that the custom of burying priests in vestments was recorded | **" 
by Amularius circa 836 and was known to Bede. Directions to this effect | ™* 
were introduced into the Roman Ritual in 1614, and remain still as given | 8° 
above. S.R.C., n. 2682, records and tolerates a variation of this practice: 
the vestments are used, indeed, at the funeral office, but are not buried with the 
the priest; difficulty in obtaining vestments, or their costliness, would be an In. 
adequate justification for this practice. In our conditions the rule of the |.” 
Ritual should normally be observed; S.R.C., n. 4228, permits black vest- | ies 
ments, instead of violet, and in our opinion any colour suffices if violet 
or black vestments cannot easily be obtained. 


The custom of placing a chalice and paten in the deceased priest’s hands = 
is also mentioned by Amularius, and is expressly approved by S.R.C., n. . 
2915. The burying of silver vessels with the dead body would usually of 


be a severe loss to the living, particularly in these days when precious 
metals are hard to come by: the ancient writers record the use of leaden, a 
earthenware or glass vessels for funeral purposes. Since no mention of 
vessels is made in the modern Ritual, one is in no sense bound to follow 
the ancient custom, but a chalice and paten may be placed on the coffin 
during the funeral rite, on analogy with the reply given in n. 2682, and we 
believe this to be the common practice. 


ot 


THe “RABAT” OF THE FRENCH CLERGY 
ar 
| 


Why, do the clergy in many parts of France wear a rabat in place of a 
Roman collar? (F.) 


REPLY 






The rabat (rabattre—to bring down) favoured by the French clergy 
seems to be, in its present form, an ornament which takes the place of a 
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P collar. All collars have this in common that they have developed from the 
neck extremity of the shirt, this being in its simplest and most useful form 
' adownward fold of the linen arranged so as to protect the coat from being 





= soiled by perspiration. Ornamentation of this collar has developed in all 
inis | ditections, from soft texture or lace to a wide, protruding, starched circular 
ua I es the wearer’s head appear like the head of St. John the Baptist 
on a dish. 
> Naturally, ecclesiastical discipline took the form of discouraging and 
im, | forbidding worldly fashions in collars. Clerics quite properly should be 
um | content with a simple fold of the linen, and there is a decree of Urban VIII 
sci in 1624 insisting that this co//arino is a distinctive mark of the clergy and 


must not be worn by the laity. It is what we now call the Roman collar, 
and the clergy who still favour the use of a soft linen band folded over a 
stock preserve more the original idea of a collar than do those who prefer 
one already folded and starched. Religious Institutes of Clerks Regular, 
founded about the time of’ the decree of Urban VIII, still wear the collar 
in the form of a small simple fold, with the opening in front. 
+6 In France, both before and after the Revolution, the Roman custom was 
ed | tesisted. Portraits of ecclesiastics reveal large flowing collars, often orna- 
mented, and covering the shoulders and back of the wearer, but it was 
gradually reduced to the form of a “bib’’, a piece of linen hanging just 
mia | below the neck. We are not aware of any satisfactory explanation why 
th | the rabat ceased to be wholly of white linen; such may still be seen in 
| France, but the usual rabat of the secular clergy is black with white edging. 
he | Inat least two French dioceses, Moulins et Montauban, the Roman collar 
is now of obligation, but for the most part the rabat is retained because 
it is traditional. Cf. /’ Ami du Clergé, 1919, p. 106; 1927, Pp. 493- 
; In days when the English clergy were educated abroad, they naturally 
ds | followed the French custom, and the development of their neck-gear may 
| be studied in the series of portraits which illustrate the historical works 
ly | of Bishop Ward. The last example of a rabat (white) is seen in the portrait 
as | of Bishop Gibson (1790-1821), V.A. of the Northern District, in Vol. II, 
. p. 60, of The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. \n the same volume may be seen 
of | examples of the usual Roman collar, and of neck-gear which is indistinguish- 
able from that worn by laymen of the period. 


let | 


in 
re | 
REMOVING THE MANIPLE 
f 
Is there a rule directing the maniple to be removed (a) by the celebrant 
| or deacon when reading notices or preaching from the altar or pulpit, 
| and (b) by the celebrant and ministers during the prayer for the King? (S.) 
a 


REPLY 


(a) Relying on the principle that the maniple is exclusively for use during 
y | Mass, many rubricians teach that it should be removed at Mass during 
sermons, notices and prayers which are not part of the liturgy. But we can 
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discover no rubric or direction to this effect, with the exception of S.R.C, 
n. 2326.4, which, by directing the maniple to be removed during the adora. 
tion of the Cross on Good Friday, rather contradicts the principle, since 
this ceremony is distinctly a part of the liturgy of that day. Fortescue, 
The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Explained (1920), p. 124, is a good example 
of the teaching of rubricians on the point. O’Connell, The Celebration of 


Mass, Ill, p. 109, states, correctly we think, that there is no reason why the | 


celebrant should remove the maniple when preaching, since the rubrics do 
not direct this to be done, and the sermon is part of the liturgy. We think, 
therefore, that there is no obligation from the rubrics to remove the maniple 
on the occasions mentioned, but one may follow the local custom. The 


custom of removing it is by no means universal in this country. Even | 


the much abused Dale in Ceremonial According to the Roman Rite (1913), a 
book very widely used by the clergy at one time, correctly states on page 
370 that there is no rule directing the removal of the maniple. 

(4) Similarly, we can find no direction requiring the maniple to be 
removed during the prayer for the King. If this should be done on the 
principle that the prayer is not part of the liturgy, it would appear that 
the same applies to the Leonine Prayers, but priests are accustomed to 
retain the maniple whilst reciting the latter. Cf. Fortescue, op. cit., pp. 
64 and 129. 

It is quite likely, however, that when the prayer for the King was 
introduced during the time of Cardinal Wiseman, there may have been 
some direction from the hierarchy on this point, but we have not discovered 
any written law requiring the maniple to be removed. 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
SECONDARY PATRON OF FRANCE 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE 


SANCTA TERESIA A IESU INFANTE, VIRGO, CARMELITA LEXOVIENSIS, UNIVERSAE 
GALLIAE PATRONA SECUNDARIA CONSTITUITUR. (A.A.S., XXXVI, 1944, 


P- 329) 
Prius Pe. XII 


Ad perpetuam rei memoriam.—Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalis 
Parisiensium Archiepiscopus ad Nos refert, nomine quoque ceterorum 
Cardinalium atque Archiepiscoporum Galliae Episcoporumque, admodum 
sibi esse in votis ut Sanctam Teresiam a Puero Iesu secundariam universae 
Galliae Patronam de benignitate Nostra declarare dignemur. Equidem 
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cum nobilissimae nationis ipsius Beatissima Dei Genetrix Maria principalis 
§ iam sit Patrona a pluribus saeculis, itemque Sancta Ioanna de Arc, virgo, 
Patrona secundaria post eiusdem canonizationem, opportunum quoque 
Praesulibus eisdem unanimi sensu visum est procellosis praesertim hisce 
temporibus Galliae christifidelibus praebere aliud etiam apud Deum peculiare 
J | auxilium sanctae carmelitae lexoviensis, quae, ut catholica fides apud concives 
jugiter firmiterque servaretur, magna patriam suam caritate prosecuta est 
;, |, illamque Deo quam maxime commendans. Addit vero ipse Purpuratus 
e | Pater iam Decessorem Nostrum rec. mem. Pium Pp. XI eandem Sanctam 
e | Teresiam Missionum Patronam bene constituisse; cumque nunc etiam in 
n} Gallia, ob ruinas tam spirituales quam temporales, quas immensas saevum 
a} ac terribile bellum hodiernum eidem intulit, permagnus habeatur ager 
© | missionaria opera exscolendus ut plebs ad Fidem maiorum religiososque 
mores reducatur, minime dubitandum esse, quin magnum in bonum atque 
illius nationis spirituale emolumentum hic, qui enixe petitur, sacer patrona- 
| tus bene vertat; nam omnibus notum est quo affectu, qua fama, quo cultu 
omne genus civium Galliae ex humilioribus quoque ordinibus ipsam 
sanctam Virginem prosequatur. Sane de hac re iam Nos ipsimet, nondum 
ad Summum Pontificatum assumpti, cum Legaticio munere lexoviensi in 
civitate anno MCMXxxviI fungebamur, perspicua ac memoranda testimonia 
collegimus, ita ut vota, quae Nobis idem Purpuratus Pater orator, tum 
proprio tum nomine aliorum Praesulum instanter defert, Nos libenti quidem 
animo nunc excipienda censeamus. Audito igitur venerabili Fratre Nostro 
Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinali Praenestino Episcopo, Sacrae Rituum 
Congregationis Praefecto, ex certa scientia ac matura deliberatione Nostris 
deque Apostolicae Nostrae potestatis plenitudine, praesentium Litterarum 
tenore, perpetuumque in modum, Sanctam Teresiam a Puero lesu secun- 
dariam universae Galliae apud Deum Patronam declaramus et constituimus, 
omnibus et singulis adiectis privilegiis liturgicis atque honoribus, quae 
huiusmodi coelestibus locorum Patronis rite competunt. Contrariis non 
obstantibus quibuslibet. Haec concedimus atque edicimus, decernentes 
praesentes Litteras firmas, validas atque efficaces iugiter exstare ac permanere, 
suosque plenos atque integros effectus sortiri et obtinere; illisque ad quos 
pertinent, seu pertinere poterunt, nunc et in posterum plenissime suffragari; 
sicque rite iudicandum esse ac definiendum; irritumque ex nunc et inane 
fieri si quidquam secus, super his, a quovis, auctoritate qualibet, scienter 
sive ignoranter attentari contingerit. 
Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anulo Piscatoris, die m1 
m. Maii, an. MCMxXxxxIv, Pontificatus Nostri Sexto. 
A. Carp. MAGLIONE, a Secretis Status. 
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PARISH PROBLEMS 
CHILDREN’S CONFESSIONS 


I 


pi pores are persons who have a nervous dread of the confessional | 
which, while it does not prevent them from frequently approaching, 
they are never quite able to overcome. In nearly every case the trouble 


could be traced to misguidance in the preparation received for first con- | 


fession and in the well-meant but mistaken manner of training to the habit 
of receiving the Sacrament. 

Happily there has been considerable improvement in our times, but 
even so the bad old ways have not yet been wholly effaced. Quite com- 
monly, and particularly in elementary schools, little children were prepared 
for first confession in such forbidding terms that they regarded the event as 
one to be feared and put off as long as possible, like death and the last 
judgement. There was also a pernicious practice of springing the day 
upon them with eschatological suddenness. The priest came into the school, 
and after a brief consultation with the head teacher the children were told 
that they were to make their first confession that very day and hour. Forth- 
with, like so many frightened sheep they were herded into the church and, 
as through a turnstile, passed in turn into one or other of the confessionals, 
As to what happened then, much depended upon the mood, the good sense, 
or understanding of the particular confessor. It is not difficult to appre- 
ciate how such clumsy arrangements could make on sensitive natures 
impressions of discomfort which would not be easily erased. First con- 
fession would remain mentally associated with school routine and all the 
disagreeable experiences pertaining thereunto. 

In like manner schoolchildren were regimented for their monthly 
Communions or for special occasions. Without choice they were marshalled 
into the church immediately after school when their thoughts were set on 
getting home or on play, and under the searching eyes of the teachers made 
to go to confession. 

Many of us who have worked in thickly populated parishes where these 
methods obtained have painful recollections of seeing unhappy children, 
their minds far from disposed towards receiving a Sacrament, struggling 
and pushing, anxious to get Into the confessional and away as quickly as 
possible. It is argued by those who still favour this system that unless 
children’s confessions were thus organized, with slight complusion, where 
the school attendance is very great, many of them would never go to con- 
fession at all. 

At the same time it has to be admitted that most of these reluctant ones 
not only cease to frequent the Sacraments when they leave school, but soon 
fall away into indifference; and for this the disciplinary methods of school- 
room religion are at least partly responsible. We do occasionally encounter 
truculent types whom drilled religion has not merely reduced to negative- 
ness, but has had the positive effect of driving into hatred of religion. 
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Coercive ways, by swelling the ranks of merely nominal Catholics, may 
gladden the hearts of those who find satisfaction in contemplating great 
numbers; but on the whole they do more harm than good. Surely we should 
aim at intensive rather than extensive religion; quality rather than inactive 
quantity. Perhaps in this country we are over anxious about numbers: 
not content with being the little flock of Christ we want also to be the 
multitudes in the desert. We dissipate much of our energies in the ever 
increasing crop of organizations which start ~vell but never get very far, 
instead of concentrating on high-powered spiritual and social life in the 
parishes. 

The only sane way of training children to go frequently to confession 
cheerfully and without slothfulness is to persuade them to go voluntarily, 
apart from school during the scheduled hours when also they will have the 
encouraging example of adults. But this consideration calls for special 
treatment, of which more later. 

}. PR: 
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Tue Brsiicat INSTITUTE’S NEW LATIN PSALTER 


Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii Romani: Nova e textibus primigeniis 
interpretatio latina cum notis criticis et exegeticis, cura Professorum Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici edita. (Romae, e Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1945. 
Pp. xxxi + 347. Price 110 lire.) 


THE past quarter of a century, which for our purpose may be taken as 
beginning with the publication of Mgr. Boylan’s first volume of his The 
Psalms, A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew Text in 1920, 
has yielded its full quota of notable books on the Psalter. To mention only 
afew, we have seen the appearance of Dr. T. E. Bird’s admirable com mentary 
in 1926, of the much improved later editions of Canon Van der Heeren’s 
Psalmi et Cantica, of Stephan’s Psalmenschlissel, of Dr. Heinrich Herkenne’s 
volume in the Bonn series, and, most recently, of the revised issue of The 
Psalms, edited by Fr. Charles Callan, O.P., which was noticed in the May 
number of this Review. There have also been two other works which 
are in some sense in a class by themselves, since they provide fresh trans- 
lations in Latin of the Hebrew text, namely P. Franz Zorell, S.J.: Psalterium 
ex Hebraeo Latinum (first published in 1928); and Pére Jean Calés, S.J.: Le 
Livre des Psaumes traduit et commenté, which bears the date 1936.1 Of the 
Latin rendering in Pére Calés’ volume the publisher’s circular claimed that: 
“Sans avoir certes la présomption de vouloir étre la traduction nouvelle 
désirée ardemment par tous ceux qui récitent le Bréviaite, - essaie ed’ indi- 


1 THe CLercy REVIEW, 1937, XIII, pp. 26-7. 
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quer de quelle mani€re a peu pres cette traduction nouvelle pourrait étre | 
congue.” 

Now that we have in our hands the new translation we have all so greatly 
desired, issued under the highest authority and containing as an official § 
introduction the Holy Father’s motu proprio “In cotidianis precibus” of | 
24 March of this year, we may well ask the question: How far is the new 
Psalter indebted to the works of Zorell and Calés which preceded it? The 
answer is simple enough. It is not a re-edition of either of these master. | 
pieces, but a comparison of various passages in the three versions seems to | 
prove an affinity with P. Zorell’s work rather than with that of Pére Calés, | 
The new translation follows the numerical order of the Psalter, has prole- 
gomena on the Psalter and on the method followed by the translators, and 
prints the argumentum at the head of each psalm and, by way of footnotes, 
the chief corrections adopted in the text, and a highly compressed com- 
mentary. The editors insist that their notes are not designed to take the 
place of any of the larger exegetical works; these retain their full value, and 
will always be profitably consulted by serious inquirers into the meaning of 
the Psalter. They do, however, claim to supply all that is necessary for an 
adequate, as distinct from a profound, understanding of the sacred text. 
Many of the difficulties that attend the use of St. Jerome’s Psa/terium Galli- 
canum have been eliminated by a more exact rendering, yet others must’ 
necessarily persist, since they are the result of our imperfect grasp of ways of 
life and methods of thought in the ancient East, and of a metrical system 

° which is strikingly unlike our own Western systems. The editors gladly , 
acknowledge their dependence upon the existing literature on the Psalms; | 
in their correction of the text they are specially aware of the help given by 
the late Franz Buhl’s critical apparatus in the latest edition of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica. : 

It is impossible in a short notice to give more than a summary impression 
of the new rendering. It may be said that, at least from the point of view of 
the sense, it is always an improvement on the Psalterium Gallicanum, and 
usually a great improvement. It has the essential quality of a good trans- 
lation—that it does not require a paraphrase or an extensive commentary 
for its correct understanding! Those who may be desirous of testing the 
verdict just given may be recommended to compare the version of Psalms ii 
(Quare fremuerunt), \xvii (Exsurgat Deus), and cix (Dixit Dominus) with the 
traditional rendering. Of Ps. lxvii, 12 f. (familiar to all of us as the second 
psalm of the second nocturn in Matins for Thursday), an excellent cleric 
remarked once that he understood everything in the first verse, and nothing 
in those that followed! It is pleasant to reflect that he will find the new 
version equally dignified and really intelligible. That crux interpretum, 

verse 14, is rendered: 


TRA UST 





Dum quiescebatis inter caulas gregum, 
alae columbae nitebant argento, 
et pennae cius flavore auri, 





to which is added a note beginning with the words: “Hic versus perob- 
scurus ab aliis aliter explicatur.” In the Dixit Dominus psalm, verse 3 is 
translated: 
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Tecum principatus die ortus tui in splendore sanctitatis 
ante luciferum, tanquam rorem, genui te. 


For all who recite the Divine Office the following paragraph in the Holy 
Father’s motu proprio is of special importance: 

“Jamvero, postquam nova, quae in votis erat, interpretatio a Nostri Pontificii Instituti 
Biblici professoribus cum ea, qua par est, cura et diligentia confecta est, hanc iis omnibus, 
qui officio tenentur Horarias Preces cotidie recitare, paterna offerimus voluntate; dum, 
rebus omnibus perpensis, motu proprio ac matura deliberatione Nostra concedimus ut 
eadem, sive in privata sive in publica recitatione, si libuerit, utantur, postquam, ad Psal- 
terium Breviarii Romani accommodata, ab Officina Libraria Vaticana in lucem edita 
fuerit.”” 


It may well be that this forthcoming liturgical edition of the new Psalter 
will be one of the most notable of the many services rendered to the Catholic 
Church by the great Pontiff who has deigned to enrich the version with his 
blessing and approval. 
Joun M. T. Barron. 


i- | The Question of Anglican Orders. Letters to a Layman. By Dom Gregory 
st | Dix. (Dacre Press. 93 pp. Price 4s. 6d.) 
. { We are given in this little book the substance of letters sent by the author to 


i various laymen of the Church of England who have found themselves 
Y | troubled by the question of Anglican orders. In ten valuable pages Dom 
| Grégory Dix explains the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, 
showing how this doctrine is bound up with a denial of the real efficacy of 


> 

is the sacraments, and consequently also with an attitude of indifference 
™ towards the question of valid orders. It may be that, having devoted a 
of great deal of space to these and other preliminary considerations, the author 


finds himself unable, within the remaining pages at his disposal, to treat the 
main question as fully as he had hoped. At all events the student will find 
little or nothing here to supplement the arguments which have been re- 
peatedly put forward on behalf of Anglican orders since their condemnation 
in 1896. These arguments, whether historical or theological, have been met 
again and again by Catholic writers; in particular they have been refuted 
with a great wealth of erudition by Dr. Messenger in his book The Reforma- 
tion, the Mass and the Priesthood, to the second volume of which, especially, 
we cannot do better than refer Dom Gregory’s correspondents. Yet no 
one can read this book without being impressed by the author’s sincere 
conviction that man is saved only by that inner renewal of the soul which 
comes by the grace of God. This is why the question of the validity of 
Anglican orders is a vital one with him and his co-religionists. At the same 
time, it is difficult to avoid the impression that the really fundamental 
question at stake is that of the nature of the Church and her authority. 
Once admitted the visible unity of the Church of Christ under one visible 
Head, once admitted that the only authentic exponent of the meaning of any 
b- given sacramental formula is the Church of Christ, whose property the 
is sacraments are, then the question of Anglican orders resolves itself. 


G. D. & 
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Spiritualism. By Herbert V. O’Neill. Edited with a Foreword by Hisf 
Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. (Present Problems Series, f 
Burns Oates. Pp. 144. Price 5s. net, cloth. 
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A CLosE study of the subject extending over thirty-five years, personal 
acquaintance with many leading Spiritualists, and constant access to the 
publications of the movement, both British and foreign, have provided J 
Fr. O’Neill with material for a formidable indictment of modern Spiritualism, | 
Isitareligion? It has certainly been advanced as such by many Spiritualists, | 
and abundant quotations given by the author show that, in as much as it is | 
so regarded, it is emphatically anti-Christian and anti-Catholic. On the other § 
hand the protestations of many of its adherents that Spiritualism has no 
creed, no dogmas, and no form of worship, as well as an examination of 
what takes place at spiritualistic gatherings, lead Fr. O’Neill to conclude 
that, all things considered, it is not really a religion at all. Are the “spirit. 
messages” vaunted by Spiritualists all trickery?’ Again quotations from 
periodicals and other writings of the movement show that a great deal of 
fraud is acknowledged (and regretted) by Spiritualists themselves. As to 
the remainder, Fr. O’Neill maintains the view that practically all of it is due 
to telepathy, the small residue being perhaps attributable to the agency of 
evil spirits. Whatever the explanation of various physical phenomena, such 
as materializations, rappings, and other futilities, the author shows by the 
admission of many Spiritualists that they are regarded as inept and as at least 
useless for the purposes of spirit identification. The general character of 
the “information” which Spiritualists have garnered concerning conditions | 
of life after death is well illustrated in a long and amusing chapter on “The 
Summer Land.” 

It has been the author’s plan to forestall any accusation of parti pris by 
making use, wherever possible, of the statements of Spiritualists themselves. 
This undoubted advantage is, however, perhaps counterbalanced by 4 
resulting lack of orderly arrangement which detracts seriously from the value 
of the book as a manual of study. Much of the final chapter is devoted toa 
brief outline of Catholic apologetic. 
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The Catholic Home. By Father Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 127. (The 
Mercier Press, Cork. 6s.) 


In nine short chapters the author discusses some practical aspects of home 
life, especially the approach to marriage and the educatign of children. 
Perhaps the most forceful chapter is that in which he enumerates the chief 
dangers (especially evil literature, the cinema, unemployment) threatening 
the Christian home in these days. Extensive use is made of the text of 
Encyclicals and other papal pronouncements. 
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ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION 


a (THe Crercy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 268-70, 335-336) 
the 


ded J Fr. Henry Davis, S.J., writes: 


mm. Since artificial fecundation is becoming a very vital matter, I have 
‘ts, § thought a little space of THe CLERGY REVIEW might be spared to return to 
CiS— it. A confessor is entitled to act on what I hope to show by quotations 
het} recorded below to be a highly probable, if not, indeed, a certain opinion. 

0 (Catholic husband, wife, or doctor will inevitably ask confessors what they 
 § may do and what they may not do in regard to artificial insemination. There 
7 is a very large school of theologians who positively hold that some form of 
tit- 


itis permissible. I have verified the texts of the following, who approve of 
om Fit: Cappello, III, n. 383, 2; Arregui, n. 806, 2; Noldin, IV, n. 77, d; Ver- 
of meersch, de Cast. HISAT 26 Génicot, II, 545, vi; Lehmkuhl, II, 1072 (appar- ‘ 
to ently); Payen, III, n. 2113; Bucceroni, IV, n. 1052; De Smet, n. 560; Wouters, 
luc de Virt. Cast., 109; Ball-Pal., VI, n. 1304. The following may also be cited 
ot} as admitting the procedure, viz. Ferreres, I, 1137 (not improbable); Pighi, 
ch F IV, n. 615 (not clearly illicit); Ubach, II, n. 2764 (probably); Priimmer, III, 


the ' n. 799 (does not reject it). 
ms In view of so large a number of authors who approve of the procedure 
ot and of others who admit it as probably licit, I imagine that Dr. Mahoney 
Ns 

he | in those ways which are explained by the aforesaid authors. 

by 

- Canon Mahoney replies: 

‘ I certainly agree with Fr. Davis that “some form” of artificial 
= fecundation is permissible, namely when the marital act is performed by 
- both parties in a human manner and perfected by medical skill, as stated by 


me in this REvIEW, 1943, XXIII, p. 564. The lawfulness of this is taught by 
the theologians generally, and was referred to by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster, as reported i in The Times, 9 April, 1945, when he excluded 
from his condemnation “an assisted semination of the wife after normal 
intercourse with her husband”. There are various methods by which this 
assistance is rendered, and they may be called “artificial” only in a very wide 
sense of the word. 

The method examined in this Review, 1945, X XV, p. 268, which has 
occasioned the present correspondence, is ‘artificial’ in the strict sense of 
the word, since it is secured “sine ulla copulatione”. One must allow, of 
course, for variations in different editions of the same work, and those 
consulted by Fr. Davis are very likely more recent than mint. In those 
consulted by me I do not find that the writers mentioned by Fr. Davis are all 
in favour of the lawfulness of this method. Cappello and De Smet are 
against it, Wouters merely gives both opinions, Arregui is dealing with 
artificial fecundation in the wide sense. Even those who are in favour of it 
record their opinion, for the most part, with hesitation: Pay en “non plene 
constat illicitum esse” ; Génicot ““Neque reprobanda videtur”. Vermeersch 
himself says no more: “haec ratio fecundationis artificialis damnanda non 


ot 


‘ § would be willing to allow that artificial fecundation is definitely permissible, 
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later writers such as Noldin-Schmitt. Therefore, with very great regret, | 


do not agree with Fr. Davis that the opinion favouring the lawfulness of this J 


method ts “‘a highly probable if not, indeed, a certain opinion”. But I am 
open to conviction, especially from the arguments of a writer like Fr. Davis 
who has made a special study of the intricate problems of medical ethics. 

Finally, to answer Fr. Davis’s question, I think, as stated in this Review, 
1945, XXV, p. 268, that the opinion of Fr. Vermeersch and others, from 
which I am compelled to dissent, enjoys extrinsic probability, and may 
accordingly be accepted by confessors on the principles of probabilism, even 
though they are themselves opposed to it. 


NEW LIGHT ON ST. CUTHBERT ? 
(THE CLerGy REvIEw, 1945, XXV, pp. 241-248, 335) 


Fr. C. A. Bolton writes: 

The note by Fr. McGoldrick on my article will have served if in 
one passage I seemed to be too harsh on Mr. Colgrave. Yet my statement 
was quite moderate: “the author is perhaps too much inclined to find in literary 
references an explanation of the miraculous”. Fr. McGoldrick remarks 
that Colgrave “does ot imply that the literary influence of the Irish legends 
accounts for all the stories of angelic ministrations in the life of St. Cuthbert”. 
I did not in fact suggest that a// the stories are accounted for in this way; I 
quoted the author who seemingly agreed with Plummer that the angels 
have replaced the fairies in Irish lore, and his statement that “the literary 


influences are probably enough to account for most of the stories of angelic. 


ministrations”. Fr. McGoldrick quoted this sentence with approval; I 
still see no overpowering reason for accepting it. 

At the risk of running up against some weight of higher criticism, I 
venture to state that in this discussion I prefer to be, if I may say so, on the 
side of the angels, and for the following reasons: 

(1) The author does no more than suggest that most of the angel stories 
are derived from literary influences. He does not prove such an influence 
but indicates a long tradition of such stories—Fathers of the Desert, St. 
Martin, St. Anthony, Irish saints. 

(2) The question of verbal borrowing, e.g. a description of a saint’s 
virtues, is not necessarily the same as the question of literary influences, 
which diminish the trustworthiness of the narrative. 

(3) The method followed in this question of literary influences is to find 
possible « antecedents for a miracle and to suggest that the miracle is a “remi- 
niscence”. I quote Mr. Colgrave on the provision of miraculous food: “All 
these miracles are most likely reminiscences of such scriptural stories as the 
food provided for Elijah by the ravens, or the feeding of the multitudes, or 
the angels ministering to Our Lord in the desert.” P. 314. 

(4) It is possible to suggest that St. Cuthbert’s experiences are to be 
explained by literary influences because we have not the saint’s own testi- 
mony. But what of Joan of Arc and her visions of angels? Here we have 





videtur”’; and the opinion of this great theologian has certainly influenced | 
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the saint’s own testimony, and so the critics must talk about the influences on 
her mind. 

(5) Modern learning finds no more place for angels than for the devil 
except in unusual places like the Screwtape Letters, but that is because modern 
learning does not understand how close the Christian contemplatives can 
come to the life of the angels and the vision of God. Fortunately, in spite 
of modern learning, we can still believe as in the days of Cuthbert that the 
great saints can consort with angels, and that even the unworthy are more in 
their company than they believe or know. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 
(THe Ciercy REviEw, 1945, XXV, p. 145) 


Mr. Peter Stubbs writes: 

When contending in the article named above Dr. Lauterpacht’s 
failure to face squarely the fundamental question of “the ultimate source of 
human rights and of natural law”, does not Fr. Beck slip into an ambi- 
guity or a confusion that impairs the general value of his line of argument ? 

“Nature,” Fr. Beck points out, “is not an absolute; neither is man. Both 
are dependent, because both are created. Unless this dependence is seized 
upon, and unless provision is made for the recognition of the absolute, 
no system of law will hold together long.” Then he continues: “Without 
an absolute standard, law can only result in a tension of conflicting sub- 
jective rights” (p. 148, italics mine). 

Now is there not a vitiating ambiguity here? Fr. Beck wishes to show 
that failure to recognize an absolute (transcendental) source of the natural law 
inevitably results in moral subjectivism. But his only argument in support 
of this is the contention that such moral subjectivism is the necessary out- 
come of the absence of “‘an absolute standard”, which is clearly something 
different; for such a standard only means an objective and immutable criterion 
based upon, and abstracted from, the essential nature of man, as such. 

Fr, Beck may well contend, of course, that to stop here is to be faced 
with a metaphysical hiatus. The point is, however, that it is safer, though 
extremely more arduous, to endeavour to convince those who reject Christian 
Theism of the fatal metaphysical debility of such a position, rather than to risk 
spoiling a good case by an argument that, in the form given it by Fr. Beck, 
has the appearance of fallaciously reasoning that the failure to recognize 
an absolute source of natural law logically entails a war of “conflicting 
subjective rights’’. 


Fr. Beck replies: 

While thanking Mr. Stubbs for the opportunity of further clarify- 
ing my argument which his interesting letter affords, I still think it may be 
argued validly that “without an absolute standard, law can only result in a 
tension of conflicting subjective rights”, and that such absolute standard is 
to be found only in the divine law. Mr. Stubbs suggests that, although the 
absolute source of rights can be God alone, the basis of an absolute standard 
is already provided by human nature itself. It seems that there is some 
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confusion here between human behaviour and human rights. I would ¢ 
cede that the basis of an objective criterion of human behaviour may be fou 
in the nature of man itself, just as the objective criterion of oxygenal 

haviour may be grounded in the nature of oxygen. But with mere behavid 
we are not yet in the sphere of rights. Rights have no meaning excep 

the light of law properly so called, that is except in the light of “‘an ordinag 
of reason for the common good, promulgated by him who has charge of f 
community’. Consequently, in requiring an absolute standard of righ 
1 am, equivalently, requiring an absolute law, of which God alone can be ti 
author. I might therefore amplify the statement in question by saying t 


without an absolute standard of rights, all law, and consequently all righ 
must cease to exist. 


THE CULTUS OF OUR LADY 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1945, X XV, pp. 199-206) 


“Anglicanus” writes: 


Please may I, while offering appreciation for Father Johnsomt 
edifying article “The Cultus of Our Lady”, somewhat timorously sugge 
that he has not been bold enough to claim scriptural authority for th 
“Children of Mary” and for her being the centre of Apostolic life at th 
birth of the Church? The cultus, he hesitatingly states, “had its roots in 
natural human impulse”. But in scripture we find that the only Apostol 
eye-witness, St. John, was at the foot of the Cross only because Our Lad 
insisted upon being there. Ig was in the house of her relatives that th 
Church met in Jerusalem; eleven Ministers, one hundred and twenty lai 
and Mary the Mother of Jesus (Acts i, 14.) That the early Christians 6 
Apostolic days regarded themselves, and were taught to regard themselveg 
as “Children of Mary” is evidenced by St. John (Apocalypse xii, 17), whd 
here clearly refers to Our Lady, and reveals that “In his spite against th 
woman, the dragon went elsewhere to make war on the rest of her children 
the men who keep God’s commandments, and hold fast to the truth con 
cerning Jesus.” 

The pagan worshippers of the Earth Mother in manifold forms could 
the more readily understand this Apostolic proof of their rightful place in thé 
Family of God, because their conversion was prepared beforehand by t 


“natural human impulse”—a kind of synderesis—implanted in their naturé 
by the Creator. 
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